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A Swift Messenger in Time of Need 


To EVERYBODY there comes, sud- 
denly, the great emergency — the 
occasion when, regardless of all else, 
the desperate human need stands 
first and alone. 

To find somebody, to get some- 
body’s advice, to bring somebody 
quickly, to learn somebody’s final 
answer is for the moment the one, 
all-important purpose. 

Have you ever stopped to con- 
sider how great a part the telephone 
plays in the meeting of such 
emergencies? 

Even our daily routine is a 


succession of lesser emergencies. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


Satisfactory living in this compli- 
cated world consists largely in 
grasping situations as they arise, 
one after another — solving each 
one promptly, finally, and then get- 
ting on to the next. 

We have only so much time. With 
the world about us speeded up, we 
cannot afford to live a life vexed by 
uncertainties, frustrated by delays, 
We 


dare not be always just a little 


cluttered with tasks undone. 


too late. 
It is because of all this that the 
telephone is so essential and help- 


ful in the daily life of so many 


people. To millions of homes it 
brings security, happiness and the 


opportunity for larger achievement. 





Your home is safer —life moves 
more smoothly —when you have 
extension telephones in the rooms 
you use most. The cost is small, 
especially when you consider the 
time and steps saved, the increased 
comfort and privacy. Installation 
can be made quickly, at the time 
you set. Just call the Business Office 
of your local Bell Telephone 
Company. 
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THE NEW DEAL FOR THE LUMBER WOODS 


Washington Conference Makes Forest History by 
Bringing Privately Owned Timber Lands of the 
United States under Code of Conservation Practice 


By OviD BUTLER 


tion of forestry to privately owned timber lands. 

lumbermen and foresters came to terms on January 
25 and 26 when, in a Conference that signalizes a new 
deal for the lumber woods of the United States, they agreed 
upon a conservation program to be initiated at once under 
operation of the National Recovery Act. The occasion was 
the second session of the Forestry Conference called last 
fall by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, pursuant 
to Article X of the Lumber Code of Fair Competition. The 
program recommended by the Conference was approved 
unanimously by the 
Lumber Code Authority 
on February 9 and has 
been sent to Secretary 
Wallace for his ap- 
proval, after which it 


_ thirty years of warring debate over the applica- 


tion has yet seen. 


Events of the past six months culminated late in January in the 
formulation of the most far-reaching conservation program this na- 


Henry S. Graves, Dean of the Yale Forest School 


In fact, it frankly states that the measure of its success will 
depend in large degree upon the extent to which the state 
and federal governments will cooperate by meeting their re- 
sponsibilities of forest fire control, equitable forest taxation 
and other public aspects of the forest situation. 

The three outstanding features of the Conference may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The drafting of a spe- 
cific code of principles upon which forest practices in the 
woods are to be based and the setting up of machinery 
for the immediate initiation and gradual development of 
these practices through the regional divisions and sub- 
divisions of the industry. 
(2) Provision that the 
undertaking shall _be- 
come binding upon the 
industry under the Lumn- 
ber Code and that the 


will go to President 
Roosevelt. The plan 
calls for immediate ac- 
tion on the part of the 
lumber industry in insti- 
tuting woods practices 
looking to sustained for- 
est growth and for a 
large measure of federal 
and state aid on the part 
of the public in correct- 
ing some of the eco- 
nomic problems with 
which industrial for- 
estry is faced. 


and Acting Chairman of the Conferences which evolved the program, 
commenting upon the results, said: “The recent conferences on the 
conservation article of the Code of the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industries represents a step of very great importance in the applica- 
tion of forestry principles in woods practice on private lands. An 
agreement was reached on the general standards of woods practice 
that should govern the work of the operators. A procedure was 
established for the formulation of regional rules of practice, for their 
approval by the Code Authority, and for their enforcement. The 
way is now clear for the industries to demonstrate their ability to 
handle their forests in a way to conserve their productiveness. 
a great opportunity both from the standpoint of the industries and 
the general public. It is hoped that the proposals by the Conference 
for public action designed to aid the industries in their forestry 
undertaking will find acceptance on the part of the Administration 


It is ° 


Lumber Code Authority 
shall issue rules and 
regulations for the ap- 
plication and _ enforce- 
ment of conservation 
practices in the same 
manner and with the 
same legal effect as in 
the case of rules and 
regulations issued under 
other articles of the 
Code. (3) The integra- 
tion of public and indus- 
trial efforts and pro- 








; ‘ .”—Editor. 
In point of achieve- ane _— 


ments and potential im- 

plications, the Confer- 

ence ranks as one of the most important and significant 
events in the long and colorful history of American lumber- 
ing and the shorter history of American forestry. It marks 
the first step in a nation-wide swing of the great diversified 
forest industry from practices that have wrecked forest 
growth on millions of acres to practices designed to per- 
petuate the forest. In brief, the forest industry with its 
25,000 units normally sustaining some ten million wage 
earners and their dependents has accepted the principles of 
forestry and embarked upon a far-flung program to keep its 
forest 1ands growing trees. In taking this momentous step 
it asks “or public help in making the undertaking successful. 
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grams in working out 

regional and _ national 

problems of forest con- 

servation and in so far 

as practicable placing all forest lands of the nation on a sus- 
tained yield basis. In recognition of the dual interests of the 
public and the industry in forest conservation on private 
lands, the Conference provided that state and federal forest 
services and farm extension services shall have non-voting 
representation upon the industry agencies charged with the 
application and enforcement of forest practices. One of the 
final acts of the Conference was the creation of a committee 
consisting of an equal number of public and industry rep- 
resentatives and charged with the duty of acting promptly 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Conference. 
Thus has been consummated an undertaking of tremen- 
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dous scope—one so large that the general public has not 
yet grasped its full significance or its potentialities. It pre- 
sents the imposing spectacle of an industry which owns or 
controls almost one-fourth the land area of the United 
States marshalling its far-flung units, its resources, its ma- 
chinery and its legal authority to launch upon a charted 
long-range course of forest conservation and planned land 
management. It presents the still larger picture of virtual- 
ly all the commercial forest land of the nation—five 
hundred million acres—brought into an integrated plan 
of management to facilitate the orderly and continuous 
growing of forests throughout the United States. In this 
respect it encompasses the forest land of the lumberman, 
the farmer, the states, and the Federal Government, and 
organizes all owners and all agencies into a cooperative 
endeavor to solve the economic problems of the nation’s 
forest estate. 

The principal measures constituting this program are: 
(1) Immediate inauguration by the lumber industry of 
woods practices designed to keep trees growing upon the 
land and thus eventually to place the industry upon a 
sustained yield basis; (2) inclusion of all farm wood- 
lands in the code constitution of forest practice; (3) an 
adequate program of forest protection in which the Fed- 
eral Government will meet up to fifty per cent of the 
cost; (4) enlargement of public forests by 225,000,000 
acres, thus balancing the ownership of forest land about 
equally between the public and the industry; (5) direct 
attack by the Federal Government and the states upon 
the problem of forest taxation; (6) creation by Congress 
of a temporary revolving fund of $200,000,000 to furnish 
forest loans to states and timber operators to help meet 
obligations and expenses incident to permanent forest man- 
agement and (7) a substantial expansion of the work of the 
Federal Government in forest research and forest extension. 

The results of the Conference had their inception in 
Article X of the Lumber Code approved by President 
Roosevelt last August in which the industry voluntarily 
obligated itself to carry out practical measures of forest 
conservation and sustained production of forest resources. 
The same article provided for a conference to be called 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at which public and in- 
dustrial agencies should work out a program to effect con- 
servation objectives, this program to be approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in respect to public action and 
by the Lumber Code Authority in respect to industry ac- 
tion. The initial conference was held in Washington on 
October 24-26 and tentative proposals and recommenda- 
tions drafted. These were submitted to the regional divi- 
sions of the forest industry for review and for detailed rec- 
ommendations of local woods practices. With these reports 
from the ten regional divisions of the industry before it, 
the January 25-26 conference evolved the principles and 
recommendations which after approval by President Roose- 
velt will be incorporated as a supplement of the Lumber 
Code in so far as they relate to action by the industry, or 
will stand as public policy if they relate to public action. 
A review of the action of the conference in respect to 
different subjects follows: 


THE INpDustry PROGRAM 


The sustained production of forest resources is declared 
to be henceforth the basic principle upon which the in- 
dustry will operate. “A common purpose grounded equal- 
ly in public welfare and industry welfare dictates that all 
forest land hereafter to be cut over under the Lumber 
Code jurisdiction shall be left in favorable condition for 
regrowth,” declares the Conference statement. “Conforming 
to this basic requirement, it is necessary that within the 
limits of practicability, measures be taken by the (timber) 
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operator to safeguard timber and young growing stock 
from injury by fire and other destructive agencies; during 
logging operations to prevent damage to young trees; and 
to provide for restocking the land after logging, if suffi- 
cient advance growth is not already present; and where 
feasible in practice to leave some portion of merchantable 
timber, usually the less mature trees, as a basis for growth 
and the next timber crop. 

To Protect the Woods Against Fire. In carrying this 
broad principle into the woods, the lumberman assumes 
responsibility for adequate provision for the control of 
forest fires during and immediately following logging 
operations. This may call for slash and snag disposal 
where necessary, strict rules in the use of fire by em- 
ployees, including smoking in the woods, equipping log- 
ging locomotives and engines with adequate devices for 
preventing fires, having always available crews prope-ly 
equipped to fight fires upon call, and other precautionary 
measures. The industry will also endeavor to secure action 
on the part of all operating timberland owners in cooperat- 
ing with public agencies in systematic fire prevention and 
suppression, and in the protection of forests against in- 
sects and diseases. 

To Protect and Leave Young Trees for Future Growth. 
In respect to cutting practices in the woods, the industry 
commits itself to four major objectives,—the conservation 
of immature trees and young growth, restocking the land 
after cutting, and where feasible partial cutting or selec- 
tive logging and sustained yield. “So far as practicable,” 
states the Conference report, “all advance growing stock 
upon the land in the form of young trees of valuable 
species below merchantable size shall be preserved during 
logging operations and left without injury for future 
growth.” Under provisions for restocking the land the 
leaving of a sufficient number of trees of a desirable spe- 
cies to yield a commercial cut at reasonable intervals is 
designated as the guiding procedure. Where partial cut- 
ting is not applicable, leaving seed trees or groups of seed 
trees on or adjacent to logged areas or resort to planting 
following logging may be necessary. 

Partial Cutting the General Standard. Partial cutting or 
selective logging to the extent practicable, however, is set 
up as the general standard for local measures of woods 
practice. To this end, the industry “undertakes without 
delay to determine by regions or by forest types the extent 
to which merchantable sizes of timber may wisely be left 
as part of the growing stock. Upon satisfactory determina- 
tion of such conditions the industry will promptly estab- 
lish standards of practice looking to the attainment of 
this objective.” Where conditions do not justify selective 
cutting and in order to provide flexibility in woods prac- 
tice “each individual operator shall be allowed to com- 
municate to the divisional administrative agency the stand- 
ard and methods which he proposes as best suited in his 
individual operation to achieve the declared objectives of 
conservation and sustained production.” If the operator’s 
plan is found to equal the regional or type standard of 
selective logging, it shall be approved. 

Sustained Yield the Ultimate Objective. Sustained yield 
is made the ultimate objective in all cases and the recom- 
mendations provide that “it shall be adopted as the ob- 
jective of management of individual tracts or groups of 
tracts as rapidly as various considerations permit and 
owners find it advantageous as a matter of orderly busi- 
ness policy.” In order to encourage individual operators 


to bring their lands under sustained yield management as 
rapidly as possible, the Conference recommends that the 
Lumber Code Authority adopt the policy of increas ng the 
production allotment cf those operators who place their 
operations on a sustained yield basis. Each regional divi- 
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sion of the industry is charged with considering the feasi- 
bility and methods of working out sustained yield forest 
management within its territory. 

Regional Committees on Forest Practice. The adminis- 
trative machinery whereby the industry will carry out its 
woods practice obligations is designated in the following 
section: 

“The problem is to achieve general administrative uni- 
formity while permitting flexibility within each division, 
to permit meeting local and peculiar needs. 

“We propose that the nature and extent of practicable 
steps necessary to meet the requirements of the Code for 
conservation and sustained production of forest resources 
shall be determined for their respective jurisdictions by 
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THE Pusiic ProcRAM 


The public aspects of the program deal in a large way 
with policies of public timber disposal, the creation of 
public forests, forest protection, forest taxation, forest 
credits, public cooperation, farm woodlands and forest 
research. In respect to public timber disposal the pro- 
gram calls for all forests owned and controlled by the 
public to be managed where practicable on a sustained 
yield basis and in cooperation with private forests so as 
to place a maximum of private forests also on a sustained 
yield basis. It further provides that public timber disposal 
should be governed by a policy of extreme conservatism 
and that the Government should not place its timber on 


the several divisions of 
forest industry. For this 
purpose they will use 
the advisory counsel of 
Federal and State for- 
estry agencies, adminis- 
trators of private forest 
protective organizations, 
Federal forest experi- 
ment stations, and like 
agencies which have defi- 
nite responsibility under 
Federal or State laws for 
forestry or forest protec- 
tion practice within the 
several divisions. 

“We recommend that 
in carrying out this pro- 
posal, the agencies in 
charge of the various di- 
visions or subdivisions 
establish a Commitiee on 
Forest Practice for the 
division or subdivision, 
together with commit- 
tees for the various 
districts within the di- 
vision or subdivision as 
conditions require. It is 
proposed that each di- 
vision or _ subdivision 
provide such technical 


STEPS IN FOREST PROGRAM 


As described in this article, the Washington Conferences mark the 
entrance of the Lumber Industry as.an operating unit into the con- 
servation fold. The steps by which this notable undertaking has 
swiftly moved forward are briefly sketched below: 


July, 1933—Drafting of Forest Industries Code by lumber indus- 
try calling for conservation of resources. 


August, 1933—Approval of Code by President Roosevelt. 


October, 1933—Conference at Washington (October 24-26) of 
industry and public representatives and drafting of proposed con- 
servation program. 


November-December, 1933—Review of proposed program by 
regional divisions of the lumber industry. 


January, 1934—Second Washington Conference (January 25-26) 
at which specific program was adopted and recommended to Lumber 
Code Authority and Secretary of Agriculture. 


February, 1934—Program approved by Lumber Code Authority 
(February 9) as it relates to industry and by Secretary Wallace in 
respect to public aspects. 


Remaining steps in carrying the program forward are: (1) Ap- 
proval of general program by President Roosevelt; (2) issuance of 
Code supplement making industry program part of Code obligation 
and administration; (3) preparation of detailed rules of woods prac- 
tice by division agencies; (4) initiation of these practices (probably 
in May) by order of Code Authority; (5) Formation of local Com- 
mittees on Forest Practice to develop and enforce regional rules and 
regulations; (6) legislation to effectuate public phases of the program. 


the market unless there 
is clear demand for it. 
The transfer of the re- 
vested jands of the Ore- 
gon and California rail- 
road land grant to the 
Forest Service to be 
managed as National 
Forest land is recom- 
mended in order to bring 
some forty billion feet 
of timber under con- 
servative and orderly 
management and_sus- 
tained yield methods of 
cutting. 

Expansion of Public 
Forests. An accelerated 
policy of federal and 
state purchase of forest 
lands for public forests 
is a notable feature of 
the Conference program. 
Not only is approval 
given to the recommen- 
dations of the Copeland 
Report of the Forest 
Service calling for the 
acquisition of 224,000,- 
000 acres during a 
twenty-year period but 
the Conference recom- 





and other qualified as- 
sistance as may be 
needed to permit such 
committees properly to function. Recognizing the public 
interest in forest conservation on private lands, it is to be 
expected that the Federal Government through a representa- 
tive of the U. S. Forest Service will keep informed of the 
progress of forest practice in each division or subdivision, 
working in close contact and in cooperation with the super- 
visory force of the code agencies. 

“The Conference approves the representation of State and 
Federal Forest Services and Farm Extension Services upon 
Divisional Agencies charged with the application and en- 
forcement of forest practices by advisory members without 
voting power.” 

The Conference committee on woods practice had before 
it detailed proposals from the various divisions of the 
industry but found that in all cases these proposals were 
either inadequate or failed to cover the entire territory. It 
therefore recommended that the regional divisions be in- 
structed to resubmit recommendations that will meet the 
approval of the Code Authority. This step in the pro- 
ceedings will probably delay immediate institution of Code 
woods practices for a period of from sixty to ninety days. 


mended that the pro- 
gram be made operative 
immediately, that it be 
speeded up by acquiring three-fourths of the land within the 
first ten years, and that 150 billion feet of standing timber be 
acquired within the next five years. The use of bonds in pay- 
ment for the lands to be acquired is recommended in the event 
the nation’s financial status does not permit appropriations 
adequate to carry out the program. To further facilitate the 
program and to aid the blocking up of both public and pri- 
vate lands in the interest of better forest management, it is 
recommended that federal laws shall be amended to remove 
existing limitations with respect to state and forest bound- 
aries upon land and timber exchanges. 

In respect to this large program of public ownership 
of forest land, the Conference declaration reads as follows: 
“The importance of the public interests to be safeguarded 
by forest acquisition in such respects as protection of 
watersheds, control of erosion, and preservation of recrea- 
tional values is fully recognized. The Conference does 
not attempt to deal with these features of a national policy. 
To carry out its purpose of coordinating public and pri- 
vate action for effective accomplishment of the aims of 
Article X of the Lumber Code, the Conference recom- 











mends that the primary objective of public forest acquisi- 
tion be the same as in the disposal of the timber now in 
public ownership; namely, * restore and sustain desirable 
regional growing stocks of timber, to maintain the per- 
manent yield of forest products, and to assure permanency 
to forest industries, communities and employment. 

“To this end, public forest acquisition should be de- 
signed—as far as practicable and with due consideration 
of other public interests—-to promote the maximum de- 
velopment of sustained yield forest management on both 
public and private lands. This should be sought through 
public acquisition in areas where, through the forms of 
cooperation recommended in connection with the disposal of 
public timber, sustained yield can be brought about on eco- 
nomic units comprising both public and private holdings.” 

In connection with the extension and administration of 
National Forests and the bearing upon county tax rev- 
enues, the Conference recommends that the Secretary of 
Agriculture appoint a committee representing all interests 
affected to study the problem of stabilizing county revenues 
and to submit recommendations to the Secretary. 

Revision of Forest Tax Systems. Declaring that ade- 
quate fulfillment of the industry’s obligation to conserve 
forests on privately owned lands is seriously hampered 
by present systems of state and local taxation, the Con- 
ference program calls upon the Federal Government to 
take leadership in promo.ing remedial action by the states 
in respect to the taxing of forest properties. Specifically, 
it recommends that the President of the United States stress 
to the governors of the states the vital importance of the 
forest tax problem in forest recovery programs and that 
he impress upon the governors the immediate need of 
changing existing taxation of mature and young timber so 
as to provide for the payment of taxes when the owner is 
best able to do so, usually at the time of harvesting. The 
Conference also recommends that the joint committee ap- 
pointed to complete the work of the conference formulate 
a detailed taxation program for recommendation to the 
President, and suggested that the President urge each 
governor to appoint a committee to consider ways and means 
of improving present systems of taxation of forest properties. 

The action to be taken by these agencies, the Conference 
suggests, should be the framing and sponsoring of legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish: (1) reduction of the total 
burden of taxation on real estate without curtailment of 
the necessary public functions, this to be accomplished 
possibly by state assumption of functions of general con- 
cern, reduction in the number of local units of govern- 
ment, zoning of certain areas, the application of more 
expert financial practices and the employment of better 
trained administrators; (2) more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation among property owners; (3) adop- 
tion of a method of forest taxation which will give ap- 
propriate treatment to forest properties, the conservative 
management of which requires a period of income defer- 
ment. In respect to the last mentioned suggestion the Con- 
ference urged consideration of the three forest tax plans 
proposed by the Forest Service, namely: the adjusted prop- 
erty tax, the deferred timber tax and the differential timber 
tax. It also proposed some form of the yield tax as par- 
ticularly applicable to second growth forests. 

The Conference’s position on forest taxation concludes 
with a further appeal to the President that in his message 
to the governors on this subject he offer Federal coopera- 
tion by making available the assistance of qualified spe- 
cialists in applying the results of the Forest Service study 
of forest taxation in the development of legislation ap- 
plicable to specific states. For the efficient performance 
of this work a properly financed forest taxation unit in the 
Forest Service is advocated. 
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Tax Program Recommended. Following the Conference 
the joint committee charged with working out a more de- 
tailed tax program reported that after considering various 
plans for adjusting the burden of taxation to deferment of 
income it believes the “deferred timber tax,” one of the three 
plans suggested by the Forest Service, comes closest to meet- 
ing the requirements for immediate legislation. The essen- 
tial features of this plan, which is a modification of the 
property tax, include payment of an annual property tax on 
land values in the ordinary way with deferment of tax on 
timber values until income is realized through the cutting 
or sale of timber; payment of taxes on timber values due 
the local units of government would be met from a timber 
tax fund to be provided by the state, repayment to the state 
being made in years when income from the timber is realized 
from deferred timber taxes, accumulated without interest. 
The plan contemplates that repayment within any one year 
would be limited to a fixed per cent of the stumpage value 
of the forest products cut or sold in that year. 

The committee recommended that the deferred timber tax 
plan be submitted to the governors of the states as a definite 
measure especially suitable for adoption where standing tim- 
ber is an important element in the economic situation. It 
was recommended that the Federal Government as an emer- 
gency measure facilitate the adoption of the plan by offering 
to states which adopt it loans sufficient to establish the state 
timber tax fund and maintain it through a period of five 
years. The committee made clear that its recommendation 
of the deferred timber tax plan should not be construed as 
meaning that other sound plans particularly adapted to any 
state should not be adopted. 

Provide Forest Credit Agency. Recognizing that sources 
of long term credit are essential in developing sustained 
yield production of forests, the Conference passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “For the specific purpose of taking 
care of these needs during the present emergency and 
pending the establishment of a permanent forest credit 
set-up, during which period the lumber industry will be 
undergoing readjustment and reorganization under the 
N.R.A. program, we recommend that Congress appropriate 
as a revolving fund, $200,000,000 to constitute a special 
fund from which the appropriate agency may lend to 
states and/or individuals for these purposes.” Representa- 
tives of the Forest Service refrained from voting for this 
resolution, stating that they desire to study the proposal 
further. The purposes for which the fund would be avail- 
able in the form of long term loans at low rates of in- 
terest would be the building up of forest growing stocks, 
fire protection, annual tax payments, necessary silvicul- 
tural measures, orderly marketing of matured timber, 
blocking up of tracts to facilitate sustained yield opera- 
tions, etc. 

Adequate Cooperation in Protecting Forests Against 
Fire. The program outlined by the Conference in respect 
to cooperative activities involving forest practice, research 
and extension call eventually for annual expenditures by 
the Federal Government approximating $15,000,000. Of 
this amount protection of forests from fire claims about 
two-thirds. “Adequate stable fire protection is a prerequi- 
site to the effectiveness of any code of forest practices,” 
the Conference declares. Because of the broad and diversi- 
fied public interest inherent in nation-wide forest fire pre- 
vention the Conference holds that the Federal Government 
should contribute up to fifty per cent of the total amount 
required, the remaining costs being borne by the staies, 
their political subdivisions and private land owners. At 
the present time the Federal Government under the Clarke- 
McNary Act is meeting less than twenty-five per cent of 
the cooperative fire fighting costs. The current appropria- 
tion for the work is $1,587,513, (Continuing on page 128) 
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Soldiers in the highest sense of the word—Duty, Honor, Country— 
and they live up to it as proudly as the man behind the gun. 


SOLDIERS OF THE SHIELD 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS STANDS 
SQUARE WITH THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By JOHNSON HAGOOD 


Major General, United States Army 


Hudson, is the most military academy on earth. The 

Navy of the United States is not as good as the 
British Navy. The Army ranks seventeen, according to 
Douglas MacArthur. But in Military Academies we rank 
as number one. 

Yes, there are a few foreign schools somewhat like West 
Point. But none in the West Point class. No other school 
spends so much money per capita on cadets. No other selects 
its students with so much care. No other has so large a corps 
of instructors. And no other has a physical set-up so hand- 
some or so full of inspiration. 

West Point models for some three hundred other military 
and semi-military schools in the United States. Though it 
furnishes less than half the officers of the Army, it has im- 
pressed itself upon the military service of America more 


A ‘itstson, Military Academy, at West Point-on-the- 
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than all other institutions combined. West Point is the 
American School of Militarism. Yet its traditions, its history 
and its spirit, find expression in these three simple words: 
DUTY, HONOR, COUNTRY—engraved upon its shield. 

If West Point be arrogant, it is arrogant in its perform- 
ance of Duty. If it be hard-boiled, it is hard-boiled in its 
sense of Honor. If it be warlike, it is warlike in its love of 
Country. 

And so with the C.C.C. Every effort has been made to 
keep this institution non-military. Such words as “Mess 
Sergeant” and “Company Commander” are taboo. Drills 
are prohibited. Everything has been done to keep these boys 
in the pacifistic ranks. Yet they are SOLDIERS OF THE 
SHIELD. Soldiers in the highest sense of the word. They 
have unwittingly taken the motto DUTY, HONOR, COUN- 
TRY and they live up to it as truly as the man behind the gun. 
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DUTY! The C.C.C. boy discharges a duty to himself. He 


is no longer a bum, a poolroom loafer or a hobo on the road. 
He no longer hangs around street corners with lowered head 
and slinking feet, begging the price of a meal. He no longer 
sponges on relatives or borrows money from friends he can- 
not pay. He isa man! He has got a job! He has come back! 
He knew he could. He beats the depression with his ax. 
Every chip means something accomplished. He holds his 
head high. He takes it on the chin. He has won the fight 
against himself. 

The C.C.C. boy discharges a duty to others—his mother, 
his sister-—perhaps many sisters—and little brothers, too. 








The twenty-five dollars he sends home every month is an 
It keeps the wolf from the door, and it 


infusion of blood. 


March, 1934 


does what is right because it is right. 
with others. 
man.” 

On the day when the first boys reported for enrollment 
(several thousand of them) I approached one of the bunch 
at Fort Crook. He was a fine cut, upstanding young fellow, 
showed evidence of good breeding but was very thin and 
pale. He stood attention and saluted. 

“Have you been told to do that?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you been to military school?” 

“No, sir.” 

“The C.M.T.C. or National Guard?” 


“No, sir.” 


He is fair and square 
You can say of him “There is a man that is a 





These boys have character. You can read it in their faces. 


is his money. It is he that has earned it, by honest labor. 
It is he that has made the sacrifice. It is he that has deprived 
himself so that others may get the benefit. Often he gives up 
even a part of the five dollars the Government lets him keep. 

One boy said to me, “General, what could I do with five 
dollars? Squander it? My father and mother, my ten little 
brothers and sisters, have only forty dollars a month to pay 
the rent, buy food and provide for winter clothing. It is 
hard. They must go to school. Two dollars is enough for 
me. I send the rest to them.” 

The C.C.C. boy discharges a duty to his comrades and to 
his organization. He has no fear of punishment nor hope of 
reward. He does his duty. That is his pride and pleasure. 

HONOR! What do we mean by Honor? Integrity. A 
fine sense of what is right. A high standard of conduct. As 
we used to say in France, “Being the kind of soldier that 
your mother thinks you are.” 

The C.C.C. boy maintains the high standard of honor. He 


“Why then do you stand attention and salute when you 
are spoken to by an officer?” 

“T saw a soldier do it and thought it was the right thing 
to do.” 

Later I commented upon this to his Company Commander. 

“Yes. He seems to be a nice boy. He fainted this morning.” 

“Why did he faint?” 

“Well, I suppose it was the excitement of being sworn in. 
Besides that, he had had nothing to eat for three days.” 

A camp commander up in Minnesota told me, two months 
after his camp had been established, that the two worst 
offenses committed by his boys so far had been that one was 
a few hours late returning from Fourth of July leave—they 
all came back—and the other had taken a glass of milk from 
the ice box. He called the latter before him, explained that 
the company was on a milk ration and that if he the culprit 
should take advantage of his official position as a member of 
the kitchen police to drink milk out of the ice box, he would 





























March, 1934 





A Tented Camp in the Woods of Minnesota. 


thereby deprive other boys of their share of milk for coffee. 

The boy was immensely ashamed of himself, offered to 
make amends and several days later came back to ask the 
Captain if there was anything he could do to square himself. 

Perhaps the country would be better off if some of our 
big business men, bankers and politicians had been to C.C.C 
camps in youth. 

COUNTRY! Men love their country best when they give 
their country most. But love does not work all one way. 
When men flock to their country’s defense they expect some 
appreciation of what 
they have done. 

The C.C.C. boy is not 
told to love his country. 
He sees with his own 
eyes that he has not been 
forgotten. He sees that 
his Government is all 
right. That his officers, 
both of the Army and of 
the Forest Service, have 
his interests at heart. 
That they are straight 
shooters, and that he can 
be proud to serve them. 
He sees that the other 
C.C.C. boys are all right. 
That they have acommon 
interest. That he must 
stand together with them 
to fight the great fight. 

For a man to be a sol- 
dier he must be able to 
shoot, to march and to 
obey. The C.C.C. boy 
can march. He is loyal 
and obedient to his su- 
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periors. If need be, he 
can be taught to use a 
weapon—in a very short 
space of time. 

The C.C.C. boy looks 
good to the professional 
soldier. We have seen 
the Regular Army. We 
have seen the National 
Guard, the Plattsburg 
Camp, the training 
camps of the World 
War, the Civilian Mili- 
tary Training camps of 
today, the R.O.T.C., and 
the Reserves. But here 
is something new! Here 
is the makings of three 
hundred thousand sol- 
tiers. Young men of high 
character. Men that can 
take care of themselves 
in the woods, hands 
hardened to the pick and 
shovel, feet hardened to 
the road, nerves and 
muscles that respond to the word of command—men who 
know how to handle the Army ration, who understand the 
rules of military hygiene, the laws of sanitation. 

Not subject to military discipline, the C.C.C. boys have a 
discipline all of their own. Trained in the vocations of 
peace, they are ready for the vocations of war. Mobilized 
by professional soldiers, they now are commanded by the 
Officers of the Reserve Corps—civilians like themselves. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps stands square with Na- 
tional Defense. 





A Log Camp Built by the Boys Themselves. 











HE Appalachian Trail is a continuous marked foot- 
path extending through the mountain wilderness of 
the Eastern Atlantic States. It is a skyland route along 
the crest of the ranges generally referred to as Appalachian 
—hence the name of the Trail. It extends from Katahdin, a 
massive granite monolith in the 
central Maine wilderness, 2,050 
miles south to Mt. Oglethorpe in 
northern Georgia. At the pres- 
ent time this master Trail kas 
been completed, marked and 
measured except for seventy-five 
miles in Maine, extending from 
Grafton Notch to Mt. Bigelow, 
and forty miles in the eastern 
Great Smokies where the Na- 
tional Park Service is now 
building a new trail. The Trail 
traverses fourteen states. Its 
greatest elevation is 6,641 feet 
at Clingman’s Dome in _ the 
Great Smokies. It is slightly 
above sea level where it crosses 
the Hudson River. 

A project of real magnitude, 
the Appalachian Trail might 
seem to have been the result of 
many suggestions. It can, how- 
ever, be traced directly to one 
man—Benton MacKaye, of Shir- 
ley Center, Massachusetts. For- 
ester, philosopher and dreamer, 
Mr. MacKaye conceived the 
plan of a trail which, for all 
practical purposes, should be 
endless. He regarded it as the 
backbone of a primeval envi- 
ronment, a sort of retreat or refuge from a civilization which 
was becoming too mechanized. He first presented his dream 
in an article, “The Appalachian Trail—an Experiment in 
Regional Planning,” in the October, 1921, issue of the Jour- 
nal of American Institute of Architects. Others had advanced 
suggestions of extensive trails in the New England States but 
the conception of this super-trail was solely MacKaye’s. His 





H. €. Anderson 
is the official 


Above 
marker of the Trail, 
found ali along its two 
thousand mile length. 


THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


By MYRON H. AVERY 





proposal aroused interest among leaders of the outdoor 
clubs. The clubs in New York City were the first to undertake 
actual work on the Trail. Under the leadership of Raymond 
H. Torrey, the first section of the Trail was opened and 
marked during 1923 in the Palisades Interstate Park. For 
it, Major William A. Welch, General Manager of the Park, 
designed the distinctive Appalachian Trail marker and 
monogram. The New York-New Jersey Trail Conference 
was organized and the Trail was carried west toward the 
Delaware River. Pennsylvania was a seat of early activity. 

To better gauge the extent of this undertaking it is neces- 
sary to turn back twelve years and survey the existing trail 
systems which could be incorporated into the Appalachian 
Trail, and the organized groups which could then be enlisted 
to further the project. First and most striking is the fact 
that all outdoor organizations in the East were confined to 
New England and New York. The Hudson River was the 
frontier to the south or west. 

The existing trail systems which could be incorporated 
into this super-trail numbered four. First, there were 
the splendidly maintained Appalachian Mountain Club 
trails in New England. However, until the completion of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club‘ chain of huts, the east and 
west axis of this system did not develop; previously it had 
been a series of north and south trails. In Vermont the 
lower 100 miles of the rapidly developing “Long Trail” 
could be utilized. Between the White and Green Mountains 
was the Dartmouth College Outing Club trail system. In 
New York there were the comparatively narrow Bear Moun- 
tain and Harriman sections of the Palisades Interstate Park. 
This was all—perhaps 350 miles out of the necessary 2,050. 
Originally, however, the Trail was thought to be only 1,200 
miles; its actual development has shown the distance to be 
almost twice that. In addition to these four sections—in the 
South—were the National Forests, where connected skyline 
trails have been subsequently developed to a degree unan- 
ticipated by those who early formulated the Appalachian 
Trail route. 

The first enthusiasm aroused by Mr. MacKaye’s proposal 
flared, waned, and, by 1926, had practically died out. The 
project was moribund; it had degenerated into a fireside 
philosophy. It was then that Arthur Perkins, a retired law- 
yer of Hartford, Connecticut, resurrected the project and 
made it once again a vital, living thing. The enthusiasm and 


At the northern end of the skyline footway,—Katahdin, that 
massive granite monolith in the wilderness of central Maine. 


Photograph by Samuel Merrill 
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Sunset at Indian Gap, in the Great Smokies. 
Trail—the longest marked footpath in the world,—a far-flung route from Maine to Georgia. 


the momentum which he aroused have survived and to these 
factors is due the practical completion of the Trail project. 

It is very interesting to note that the Trail has been the 
pioneer. Interested individuals have carried the route for- 
ward, then after them have come the clubs to utilize 
and maintain the Trail. One might have expected the 
reverse; that is, that the clubs would precede the Trail. 
By 1927 the frontier had receded to central Pennsylvania. 
With the exception of the three-year-old isolated Smoky 
Mountains Hiking Club at Knoxville, there were no organi- 
zations below Harrisburg. The penetration of the Southern 
Appalachians began with the formation at Washington, D. 
C., in late 1927, of the Potomac Appalachian Trail Club. 
Numerous other Appalachian Trail Clubs followed, so that, 
with insignificant exceptions, the entire trail route is now ap- 
portioned among these energetic organizations. These clubs, 
aiding in the trail project, comprise the Appalachian Trail 
Conference. The Conference functions through a Board of 
eighteen managers, three being elected from each of the six 
Districts into which the Trail region is divided. The Chair- 
man of the Board acts as the Conference’s executive officer. 

There have been many experiments in the development of 
a standard marker for the Trail. The museum collection is 
extensive. The earliest marker was an embossed, copper 
square with the trail insignia. Its softness rendered it an 
easy prey to souvenir hunters, so Mr. Perkins designed a 
diamond-shaped, galvanized iron marker with the Trail 
monogram printed on it by a rubber stamp. The marker is 
then varnished. However, the main reliance in marking the 
Trail is a rectangular paint blaze, six by two inches. 
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Photograph by George Masa 


Inspiring beauty lies all along the Appalachian 


These are placed fore and aft—like highway markers—in 
the direction of travel. White is the prevailing color, with 
blue for side trails. Because of local conditions, however, 
the main Trail blaze in New York and New Jersey is 
painted yellow; while in Connecticut and a small section of 
Vermont it is blue. The Trail Conference has issued a printed 
Manual on Trail Construction. There is only one approved 
blaze symbol. This is the double blaze—two super-imposed 
blazes or markers—which constitute a warning of an obscure 
turn or change of direction, which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

Of primary importance is the issuing of guidebooks to the 
Trail. The measuring of the Trail and obtaining of the data 
has kept progress with the actual construction. A great num- 
ber of local guides have crystallized into a series of five 
guidebooks to the entire Trail. Four have been issued. The 
fifth, from the Virginia-Tennessee line to the southern end 
of the Trail, awaits the completion of the new trail in the 
Great Smokies. The Conference has also issued a compre: 
hensive pamphlet, detailing the history, route, guidebook 
data and literature of the Trail project. 

Shelters, closed and open, are absolutely essential to the 
Trail. The ideal is a continuous chain of such structures at 
intervals of a moderate day’s journey, say ten miles. In many 
sections, such as the White and Green Mountains and parts 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, this goal has been accom- 
plished. Available public accommodations have been care- 
fully sought out and indicated in the Trail data. This meets 
the needs of the non-camping hiker. Even in the Maine wil- 
derness one may tramp 173 miles for seventeen days and 
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Virginia Blue Ridge—from Mt. 


Upper corner—Twenty-three miles of the Trail in the 


Rock, near Skyland. Lower right—a shelter hut on the 


Marshall to Marys 
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find, each night, satisfactory public accommoda- 
tions in the form of a sporting camp, an institution 
peculiar to Maine. In the territory of the Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club a similar eleven day trip 
of 170 miles is possible. 

And now a brief word as to the route or geog- 
raphy of the Trail. From Katahdin in Maine, the 
Trail leads for 250 miles through an utter wilder- 
ness, past lake and stream over a disconnected 
series of peaks. It meets the first pronounced 
mountain group in the White Mountains of central 
New Hampshire, which it crosses from east to 
Near Rutland, Vermont, the Trail turns 
south for 100 miles along the Green Mountains. 
In western Massachusetts and northwestern Con- 
necticut the route leads along the Berkshire and 
Taconic groups, the worn-down remnant of a 
much loftier range. The Hudson River is crossed 
at Bear Mountain Bridge. Then the Trail leads, 
close to the New York-New Jersey line, over a 
seemingly endless series of ridges to the Kittatinny 
Mountains at High Point Park. Here, for the first 
time, a narrow ridge crest indicates the route. Be- 
yond the Delaware River, this front range of the 
Allezhenies becomes the Blue Mountain; when 
the Susquehanna River is crossed the same range 
has assumed the name of North Mountain. After 
seven miles along North Mountain occurs the first 
major change of route; the Alleghenies are left 
and the Trail crosses the Cumberland Valley by 
secondary roads to the northern base of the Blue 
Ridge. Here commences the range which is fol- 
lowed to the southern terminus of the Trail. 
Through southern Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
where it bears the name of South Mountain, the 
Blue Ridge continues as a narrow crest line where 
Trail location offers few problems. Three hun- 
dred miles south in Virginia, where the Roanoke 
River breaks through the range, the Blue Ridge 
forks. These forks, sometimes 100 miles apart, 
form an immense oval, coming together again at 


west. 


Springer Mountain in Georgia, twenty miles from the south- 
ern terminus of the Trail. Lofty. transverse ranges; enclosing 


the Trail beckons. 















































One of the wonders of the world—the Natural Bridge of 


Over green hills and by rushing waterfalls, into a country of 
mysterious caves,—weirdly beautiful—deep in the heart of earth, 
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Virginia is a masterpiece of nature’s art. 


beautiful elevated valleys, connect the two forks. The effect 
is a massive ladder. The eastern rim or fork preserves the 


name Blue Ridge; the western rim is divided 
into segments by the rivers which cross it. The 
major route problems of the Trail came here— 
which fork to use and how much of each fork? 
There was one fixed point—the Trail must pass 
through the Great Smokies, the master chain of 
the southern Appalachian Mountains, located 
midway along the western rim. The ultimate 
route utilizes the eastern rim as far as New 
River, then crosses the plateau between the 
rims to the western fork at the Iron Mountain 
and continues south. At the southern end of the 
Great Smokies a cross-range, the Nantahala 
Mountains, leads back to the eastern rim or 
Blue Ridge, which is followed uninterruptedly 
to Mt. Oglethorpe, the southern terminus of the 
Trail, where the Appalachian Mountains end 
abruptly. Beyond is the coastal plain. 

This brief resume merely serves to indicate 
the character of the Appalachian Trail. Its suc- 
cessive changing zones of bird, animal and 
plant life fascinate the traveler. It is indeed a 
guide to the study of nature. Remote for de- 
tachment, narrow for chosen company, winding 
for leisure, lonely for contemplation, the Trail 
leads not merely north and south but upward 
to the body, mind and soul of man. 















The anxious little eider mother swam to 
and fro, uttering a low “uhrrr, uhrrr” .. . 
finally, the faint “peeps” of the newborn 
babies brought her headlong to the nest, 
where she busied herself, overcoming com- 
pletely her terror of the clicking camera, 
and my presence a scant five feet away. 


STOOD on a grassy knoll overlooking the 

ice-littered shore of the Bering Sea. To 

the northward a low mountain range, co- 
balt blue in the balmy air of spring, nosed out 
to seaward, forming a prominent cape. Far- 
ther north. far beyond all range of vision, I 
knew the Yukon was emptying its turbid water. 
To the south the flat coast line faded away in 
distance and somewhere in the southwest, be- 
yond the horizon, lay the Aleutian Islands. 

A jumble of twittering, tinkling happy notes came from 
the air behind me. I turned to see a little bird fluttering in 
the ecstasy of his love song-—the Alaska longspur, John 
Burroughs’ “Bobolink of the North.” Beyond him lay the 
tundra. 

A prophetic elation stirred me as I surveyed the awaken- 
ing landscape. Under the onslaught of the returning sun 
the snow was going fast. Forgotten were the wintry plains, 
the biting, sweeping winds and drifting snow. After a 
strenuous season the malemutes were resting, the dog sleds 
put away. Among the scattered ice pans I saw Eskimo 
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TUNDRA 
MOTHERS 


By 
OLAUS J. MURIE 


Photographs by courtesy of the 
United States Biological Survey 


putting out in kayaks, after 
seals. 

The tundra in spring! 
Hordes of birds were re- 
turning from the south and 
the tundra resounded with 
their songs and trills, their 
quacking, booming, hoot- 
ing, chirping; giving voice 
to their exuberance, each 
after its kind. Yet some I 
never heard. Among these 
were the resplendent Stel- 
ler’s eiders. 

Why, among the lively 
host of tundra birds, should 
the Steller’s eider so cling 
in my memory? There was 
the great snowy owl, with 
his family of gray roly- 
polies; the emperor goose; 
rare little shore birds. A 
brilliant array of avian 
personalities, it is true. 
Many of these deserve more 
than passing notice, yet 
there was something friend- 
ly about the little eider. 
Perhaps something of the 
lure of the Arctic, the sun- 
set over the tundra, colors 
my estimate of this little 
bird. After all, the eider 
is a part of the North. 

As the season grew I made many new acquaintances in 
this Arctic avifauna. I had marvelled at the tremendous 
migration of the king eiders, on their way to the Arctic 
coast, and the great Pacific eiders, flock after flock, in end- 
less numbers. Steller’s eiders came in a less spectacular 
manner, yet I soon became aware of their presence among 
the shallow lakes of the tundra, or of the tidal marshes. 
Smallest of the eiders, they are the most charming. 

They enjoyed gathering on the shore of a tide-water pond, 
to preen and visit together in a delightful array of shining 
plumage and varied colors. The little drakes glory in a 
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raiment of steely blue back, buff waist- 
coat, merging into a rich, dark brown be- 
low, with white-striped scapulars drooping 
gracefully over white-shouldered wings. 
The white head is adorned with the usual 
touch of eider green. Not satisfied with 
this, they have a black beauty spot in the 
buff near the shoulder, a black chin and 
black eye-ring. The females, as usual with 
the eiders, are dressed in modest brown. 
But in a mixed flock the males are bright 
enough to throw a colorful glamor over 
the whole company. 

As the season wore on I learned to know 
these birds more intimately. The flashy 
little bridegroom of early spring really 
proved to be a faithful husband. I was 
tramping over the tundra with two Eskimo 
boys one day in July. The fervor of early 
spring was gone. No longer could be heard 
the hubbub of mating song or demonstra- 
tion, except for the occasional flight song 
of a Wilson snipe, who never does stop. 
In the grass, among the knolls, along the 
grassy margins of ponds, in many a secret 
nook, lay hidden folk quietly incubating 
eggs. The sharp eyes of an Eskimo boy 
spied one of these, a female Steller’s eider 
on the nest. A camera was strapped on my 
back, a necessary burden for portraying 
the wild life of the tundra. The eider 
proved to be a good “sitter.” Slowly, as I 
moved up inch by inch, the image grew on 
the ground glass. But all was not well. A 
clump of grass partly concealed the bill. 
This fact was mentioned in a low under- 
tone to the Eskimo boys. One of them of- 
fered to remedy the situation. Wondering, 
I watched the boy creep up, nearer and 
nearer, until he actually reached out and 


pressed down the offending grass, within an inch of the 
duck’s head! Moreover, he reached back and removed some 
other obstruction by her side. Then carefully he retreated, 
and I took the photograph. This Eskimo youth knew eider 


nature better than I. 


Careless maneuvering on our part finally drove the bird 
off the nest and she fled to a little pond nearby. There, to 
my surprise, she was joined by her mate. 


come from? 
return to carefree bachelordom when 


on another occasion. 


sures, at very close range. 
pond. 
The mother’s anxiety was pitiful. 


uttering a low “uhrrrr, uhrrrr.” 


great human, camera-laden hulk. 


babies. 





Where had he 
In duckland it is customary for the males to 
incubation is well 
under way. Later experience taught me that the Steller 
husband is really quite devoted, and lingers in the nest 
vicinity unusually long. We went away finallv, leaving the 
anxious pair swimming side by side in the little pond. 
Eider devotion was brought home to me more forcibly 
I found a Steller’s eider on her nest, 
near the shore of a small pond. Instinctively I unslung my 
camera and proceeded with the usual photography. 
not a difficult subject and I soon had all the desired expo- 
Eventually I crowded a little 
too close and the bird left the nest and retreated to the little 
Then I discovered that several of her eggs were 
pipped and that they were about to hatch. 
She swam to and fro, 
When a little one within 
the ege shell would peep she heard the voice and came 
headlong for the nest, but retreated again in the face of the 
I could bring her within 
close camera range by faintly “peeping” like one of her 
To complicate matters, a rain shower came up at 































































Wary and cautious, a brave little tundra mother is the pectoral sandpiper, 
and this one proved it when we came too near her four beautiful brown 
babies. The Eskimo boy was holding one of them, and she headed straight 
into the camera to reach his hand, actually trying to “hover” her chick! 


this time. Then did the little mother show her sturdy spirit. 
Here was a new danger, more imminent than the other, one 
which touched her mother instinct to the quick. In the face 
of the giant enemy towering above her eggs, she climbed 
out on the bank, deliberately walked to the nest and care- 
fully tucked in her treasures! Down and straw from the nest 
rim were pulled in over the eggs until she was satisfied the 
rain could do no harm. Only one egg was still visible, peep- 
ing out from under the downy blanket. All unmindful of 
my presence and the clicking of the camera a scant five feet 
away, she had busied herself ‘at the nest. Then she walked 
back to the pond and at a more respectful distance, re- 
garded me as before. 

Not wishing to disturb her further, I hastily withdrew. 

One day I was traveling with a companion, laden with the 
inevitable camera. when we spied a spectacled eider on her 
nest. This species is somewhat larger than Steller’s eider, 
and the male is just as “flashily” dressed as the others. He 
wears a circular, velvety white patch of feathers around each 
eye, which is blue, producing a ludicrous appearance of 
spectacles. The female, of course, is a drab brown, but 
even she has a pair of lighter brown “spectacles.” 

There she lay, comfortably settled on her nestful of eggs, 
only a few feet from where we stood. All the eiders are 
faithful brooders and this one did not stir as we set up our 
tripod and made several time exposures, since the weather 
was dull. We watched her for a time and admired her 
steadfastness. but eventually we came a little too near, caus- 
ing her to flutter off the nest and flee to a little pond 
nearby. We had the pictures (Continuing on page 143) 
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Education Didn’t “Take” In The Regular Army. 


THREE R’S AND THE C.C.C. 


Has 


It A Place In The Forest Army ? 


By P. S. GAGE 


Major, United States Army 


20M the beginning, the Army has administered the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, housed it, fed it, clothed 

it, and looked after its welfare. Perhaps the educators 

of the country have not been entirely satisfied with the 
Army’s handling of the educational work under welfare. It 
is no breach of confidence to say that the Army has been 
more concerned with the pressing phase of administration 
than it has with an educational program. Furthermore, the 
Army personnel has in many instances up till now, been 





A forest officer instructing a group in mathematics— 
exemplifying the academic training now available to 
the men enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


somewhat apathetic, if not distinctly opposed to an elaborate 
educational set-up in the Conservation Corps. 

Nor can it be criticised for this attitude. After the 
World War there was a most energetic effort to make of the 
Regular Army a huge university. “Learn while serving 
your country” was the slogan. Post schools were inaugu- 
rated everywhere and officers in charge gave their whole- 
hearted and honest endeavors to make them a success. But 
the university idea never “took” well. It became the me- 
dium through which scores of men camouflaged their de- 
sire to “dead-beat” while their comrades, who did not 
sign up for the classes, were required to do the many and 
often disagreeable duties required under the general head- 
ing of “afternoon fatigue.” 

Gradually more and more men saw how much pleasanter 
it was to sit in the class-room with just enough attention 
to “get-by” than to work out in the hot sun digging 
ditches or scrubbing floors or windows in the troop bar- 
racks. Result,—officers themselves became disgusted with 
their inability to find men enough for much needed work. 
Yet post commanders were judged by the success of their 
school system when inspectors came around and so, in a 


sense, the “house was divided against itself.” This unsatis- 
factory condition went on for several years until, to the 
relief of all concerned, it became a dead letter. From 
this it should not be inferred that the Army is against the 
training of its personnel,—far from it. Anyone who is at 
all familiar with the Army’s school system, both for its 
officers and its enlisted men, need not be told this. But 
it is no secret that the idea of enticing the “run of the 
mine” soldier, by one means or another, to study some- 
thing or other just to be going to school, was a failure. 
So, it is not surprising that when the Civilian Conservation 
Corps came along, the suggestion of an elaborate educa- 
tional program was looked upon by the older officers in 
authority with skepticism. 

Upon analysis there are, however, some fundamental 
differences between the situation which was presented to 
the Army after the War and the one with which we are 
now dealing. And the failure of the former should serve 
as a guide for the present if the problem in hand is to be 
a success and not a waste of some several millions of 
dollars of the tax payers’ money. The Army’s school 
hours consumed most of the afternoon,—the only time 
when much needed work pertaining to the upkeep of the 
military establishment could be attended to. In other 
words, the Army was trying to do two jobs at once,—run 
a school and take care of its primary function. Should the 
C. C. C. attempt to take time away from its work in the 
woods in order to go to school, the Forest Service would 
not be lacking in alibis if shortcomings were laid at its 
door. 

Again, the average young man comes into the Army be- 
cause he is attracted by that peculiar existence which is 
called “the life of a soldier.” In normal times he does not 


think much beyond the terms of his enlistment,—certainly 





A class in free-hand drawing. The broad: educational 
program offers the boys a diversified field for voca- 
tional training during leisure hours. Entry is voluntary. 
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The stone building to the right was designed and erected 
entirely by Civilian Conservation Corps personnel. 


When vocational training meets a 
stone wall and learns how it’s done. 


The class in carpentry learns how 
to put the roof on a_ building. 


Many of the men in the Corps are enthusiastically 
studying practical surveying. 


+ @ + 


The vocational program offers endless vistas of 

actual work in the forests through specific train- 

ing—not the least of which is instruction in the 
proper planting of trees. 
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not with the idea that he will find any particular difficulty in 
securing a job on discharge. Also if he likes the life and 
behaves himself the soldier in the Army never has to leave 
the service. In addition, for him the sky’s the limit: he 
can, if he has the ability, climb to the highest rung of the 
ladder; as many of our generals have done. 

But how about the C. C. C. enrollees? Under what con- 
ditions have they entered this work? The country and the 
world is in the throes of an unprecedented depression. 
They have had no work for months on end, in some cases 
years, and no prospect of any,—not even in the ranks of 
the commonest manual labor. They are coming into this 
organization primarily with the idea of getting a job till 
conditions in the country get better. Hundreds were in 
school when financial circumstances over which they had 
no control forced them to abandon their education. Prac- 
tically all realize that before a great while they will be 
forced again to take their places in the civil community. 
Even in the best of 
times there are always 
a certain number of 
unemployed, and_ the 
largest bracket of these 
unfortunates occurs in 
the ranks of day la- 
bor. Those of the C. 
C. C. who stop to 
think, realize that were 
they to leave the corps 
no better equipped 
than when they en- 
tered, they would serve 
only to further  in- 
crease this always 
overcrowded list. 

In discussing this 
matter of C. C. C. edu- 
cation the question 
was very properly 
asked the other day.— 
“What is this,—a for- 
est project or an edu- 
cational institution: It 
can’t be both.” The 
reply was, “It is a 
conservation project.” 
Very true! When Mr. 
Roosevelt conceived 
the idea, it was conservation that he had in mind. Who is 
there to say that he placed the conserving of trees on a 
plane above that of conserving human beings. There is not 
the sligtest doubt but that the conservation of the forests 
is but a means,—and a most worthy one,—to an end, that 
of saving thousands of youths from moral, and mental, and 
physical deterioration, and of finally sending them back 
to their homes better equipped to take their places in so- 
ciety. This is the real problem of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. Is it being satisfactorily solved? It is,—and 
the new educational program can be made a powerful fac- 
tor in the result if it is properly handled. Until now it is 
open to argument if on the whole it has been much of a 
factor. 

The following is the Army set-up: Each Corps Area 
Commander has on his staff a Welfare Officer—each Dis- 
trict within the corps area has another and each camp in 
the field still another. Under the general heading of “wel- 
fare” for all these officers comes: Religion, Athletics, En- 
tertainment, and Education. Religion is handled by camp, 
district, and corps area chaplains. all heading up in the 
latter. Athletics and entertainment are so universally de- 
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The instructing staff in one of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps camps in Georgia who, in addition to regular duties, 

have developed a coordinated educational program for the 
200 men in their camp. 


March, 1934 


sired by the men that no particular program, other than 
what the camps themselves devise, has been thought neces- 
sary. Up until now education has been permitted to func- 
tion in much the same rather hit-or-miss fashion, no coor- 
dinated program or professional advice being available 
other than that which might happen to exist within 
the camp itself. 

This is not to say that in some camps it has not been 
excellent. Some camps have been favored with officers and 
men who have had teaching experience of the highest 
order. Others have been totally devoid of any such per- 
sonnel. The degree of attainment has varied all the way 
from a thorough going system of study and class atten- 
dance to nothing whatever in the way of educational en- 
deavor. Educational reports are, from time to time, called 
for by higher headquarters. During the early summer 
months it was hardly expected that much would be ac- 
complished, but as the fall came along the reports still 
showed many camps 
reporting under “Edu- 
cational Activities”’ 
such absurd remarks 
as “Periodicals and 
newspapers,” or “Dra- 
matic Club organized,” 
or “None.” It is small 
wonder that some cor- 
rective or at least ex- 
pansive action was in- 
dicated. 

The directive in- 
tended to furnish the 
guide for a more uni- 
form and wide-spread 
educational activity 
was promulgaied to 
the interested services 
early in December, 


1933, and within the 
past few weeks, the 
Government has vir- 


tually organized a De- 
partment of Education 
within the C. C. C. 
heading up in a Di- 
rector, who has had 
long experience in vo- 
cational education. He 
will be assisted in formulating policies and methods by an 
Advisory Committee consisting of The Commissioner of 
Education, and representatives of the War Department, 
Forest Service, National Park Service, and others. To 
each of the nine Army Corps Areas, a “Corps Area Educa- 
tional Adviser” is being assigned and to each camp a 
“Camp Educational Adviser.” The latter will be assisted 
by an “Educational Leader” to be selected by the Camp 
Commander from the enrolled men already in the camp. 
The responsibility for carrying out the educational pro- 
gram is squarely vested in Corps Area Commanders in 
their respective Corps Areas. Though the Camp Educa- 
tional Advisers bring up the tail-end of the educational 
program, they are, nevertheless, the vital element in the 
whole system. Upon these men the whole undertaking will 
stand or fall. 

From the beginning all authorities have insisted that 
enrollment in classes shall be voluntary. Once in a class, 
however, the “student” will be required to continue the 
course until its completion unless dismissed for cause. So 
it behooves the Camp Advisers to create such an interest 
that a maximum number in (Continuing on page 142) 
































EDITORIAL 


Design for Conservation 


which envisage a new pattern of American rural life. 

Like Antaeus, the mighty wrestler, invincible so long 
as he remained in contact with his mother earth, great sec- 
tions of our population have been wrested from the pro- 
ductive and sustained use of the soil and its products, and 
have been overthrown by the Hercules of unrestrained ex- 
ploitation. To renew fruitful contact with mother earth 
is the task to which the Administration has addressed itself. 
It is one of indefinite years and infinite costs. What shall 
be the design of the new pattern of rural life? Upon 
what kinds of looms will it be woven? 

At the moment extraordinary funds and man-power have 
been allocated not only to established bureaus of the various 
Federal departments, especially the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior, but particularly to several newly 
created agencies charged with phases of responsibility for 
the conservation program such as the Soil Erosion Service, 
the Division of Subsistence Homesteads and the Marginal 
Land Retirement Division of the Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion, the Mississippi Valley Commission, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and others. There are, too, related 
agencies—the rivers and harbors organization of the Corps 
of Engineers of the Army, the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the Civil Works Administration, the National Plan- 
ning Board. Additionally, there is the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps which acts as a service agency for several of 
these bureaus. 

There are sixteen or more Federal agencies with a com- 
mon mission. Will the common mission of these many 
agencies—including state cooperative agencies as well— 
be realistically accomplished under the present set-up 
which may be termed an expression of conservation infla- 
tion? Is this “inflation,” though in itself amply justified 
in view of the magnitude of the task, adequately con- 
trolled? 

There is immediate need to develop a unity of concept, 
an integration of purpose, among the numerous conserva- 
tion agencies in Washington; to develop unity of execution 
of the work in the field. Without disturbing the present 
Departmental set-up there should be established, not a 
committee of officials already over-burdened with executive 
responsibility, but a body analogous in function to the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff of the War De- 
partment, which is charged in general with the formulation 
or coordination of plans for the disposition and use of the 
various arms of the military forces in possible theaters of 
war. This is precisely the problem now confronted in the 
field of conservation with its “‘various arms.” 

It would be the primary duty of a plans division for 
conservation to function as a service agency for the many 


r | SHE Administration has initiated far-reaching policies 


interested bureaus; to collate the necessary demographic, 
economic and social data for the joint evaluation and ap- 
praisal of suggested areas for integral field operations; 
finally to establish the priority of those areas where integral 
measures of conservation, reclamation, improvement and 
rural rehabilitation can be capitalized within a reasonable 
period. 

The selected areas classified as projects of national pub- 
lic interest and utility and designated as Conservancies, 
would be based not upon political boundaries, but upon 
natural or hydro-geological features within the major 
drainage bases of the country. Thus there might be, for 
example, the Cumberland Conservancy of the Ohio River 
Basin, the Santee Conservancy of the South Atlantic Drain- 
ages, the Jackson’s Hole Conservancy in Wyoming. The 
projects within their borders, because executed pursuant 
to a common plan, would be inter-related and _inter- 
dependent, collectively serving the integral purpose of 
capitalizing and stabilizing the economic and social use- 
fulness of the land whether publicly or privately owned. 

A conservation policy to be realistic demands that the 
Federal Government must give the initial impulse, imple- 
ment extraordinary measures. Private initiative and assump- 
tion of responsibility, however, must not be dulled, must not 
be unloaded. Within the Conservancies responsibility for 
the productive use of the land can be allocated to public 
and private interests through the application of the prin- 
ciples of zoning and regional planning. The private owners 
with Government encouragement and aid can be formed into 
cooperatives with the legal character and function of public 
utility corporations. This will permit fair distribution of 
responsibility, benefits and maintenance charges. Impor- 
tantly, the judicious use of the police power for the public 
regulation of forest and soils practice is made possible. Our 
Supreme Court has said that property becomes clothed with 
a public interest when used in a manner to make it of public 
consequence. There is granted to the public, in effect, an 
interest in that use and there must be submission to control 
by the public for the common good. 

In President Roosevelt’s message to Congress proposing 
the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority he said: 
“Many hard lessons have taught us the human waste that 
results from lack of planning. But our nation has ‘just 
grown. It is time to extend planning to a wider field.... 
If we are successful here we can march on step by step. 
in a like development of other great natural territorial 
units within our borders.” 

Cannot the next and essential steps of integral planning 
and integral execution for conservation be taken now while 
great commitments affecting generations to come are in 
contemplation ? 
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EXPLORE THE FOREST WILDERNESS! 


RIDE WITH THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION’S 
1934 “TRAIL RIDERS OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS” IN JULY 


“Trail Riders of the National Forests.” 

These unique riders, organized in 1933 by The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association as a means of public explora- 
tion of the remaining wilderness areas in America, will 
assemble in Montana in July for two expeditions into the 
wild and rugged areas of the Flathead and Lewis and 
Clark National Forests. Although the pioneer Trail Rid- 
ers entered these areas in 1933, new trails and new coun- 
try will be opened to the 1934 riders. 

The first party will leave Missoula on the morning of 
July 9, returning on July 20. This group of riders will 
traverse the southern end of the vast wilderness of the 
South Fork of the Flathead River, in the Flathead National 
Forest, cross the Continental Divide to the east into the 
Sun River Wilderness of the Lewis and Clark National 
Forest, follow the “top of America” north for fifteen miles, 
then return over northern trails into the beautiful lake re- 
gion of the South Fork. 

The second party will leave Missoula on July 19, re- 
turning July 29. These riders will explore the high, rugged 
regions of the South Fork Wilderness of the Flathead Na- 
tional Forest, reaching altitudes of ten thousand feet or 
more. They will enter the wilderness over the northern 
trails, traversing its rugged wilds to the southern end. 

The two parties will meet on July 20, making it possible 
for the riders of the first expedition to join the second ex- 
pedition, if desired, for a total of twenty glorious days and 
nights, beyond all roads. 

As the purpose of the Trail Riders is to acquaint the 
public with the great forest areas of the nation to the end 
of greater appreciation of conservation values, the trips 
are conducted on a cost basis. These costs are held to a 
minimum, but not to the extent of denying the riders per- 
fect organization, the finest animals and equipment, and 
other comforts of the trail. 

The cost to members of Trip No. 1—eleven days in the 
saddle—is $178 from Chicago back to Chicago. This in- 
cludes railroad transportation, lower standard Pullman ac- 
commodations, hotel and meals at Missoula. motor trans- 
portation from Missoula to where the trail begins, and 


¢ WILL be “boots and saddles” again in July for the 


return, the eleven glorious days on the trail, and all other 
costs, with the exception of meals on the train enroute be- 
tween Chicago and Missoula, and return. The cost of 
Trip No. 2—nine days in the saddle—is $164 from Chi- 
cago back to Chicago, all expenses included, with the ex- 
ception of meals on the train. The railroad rate allowed 
members for both trips is good only for sixteen days. Ex- 
tensions are available at a slightly increased price. 

The cost of the combined trips—twenty days on the trail 
—is $256 from Chicago back to Chicago, not including 
meals on the train. 

Each party will spend a night and day at a picturesque 
dude ranch on the edge of the wilderness. They will drop 
in on a forest fire lookout, on ranger stations; they will 
see how these vast and remote areas are protected by the 
Federal Government. They will traverse one of the great- 
est wildlife regions remaining in America, with excellent 
opportunities to see deer, elk, bear, mountain goat and 
sheen in their native haunts. There will be good fishing. 

The expeditions will be accompanied by officers of The 
American Forestry Association and the United States For- 
est Service, which is cooperating in making these trips 
available to the public. Forest Rangers, guardians of 
these untamed areas, will contact the parties enroute. Ex- 
pert and thoroughly experienced guides, wranglers and 
cooks have been chosen for each party. There will be a 
naturalist along to reveal the secrets of plant life in this 
country “back of beyond.” Both riding and pack horses 
will be trained for mountain trails, and absolutely safe for 
inexperienced riders and older children. 

The South Fork Wilderness of the Flathead is perhaps one 
of the wildest and most rugged areas remaining in the 
United States. No roads penetrate it, and it is uninhabited 
for the most part except for the forest rangers who guard it. 
The Sun River Wilderness is equally as wild, and has in 
addition a romantic history that speaks of Lewis and Clark. 
of great herds of buffalo, of weird ceremonial dances of the 
picturesque Blackfeet. 

So explore the Forest Wilderness this summer with the 
“Trail Riders of the National Forests” and enjoy the most 
unique adventure of your life. 
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TRIP NO. 1 
15 DAYS FROM CHICAGO, $178 
6—Leave Chicago, 10:30 P. M. 
8—Arrive Missoula, Montana, 3:45 P. M. 
Overnight at Florence Hotel. 
9—Leave Missoula 9 A. M., arriving 
Monture Ranger Station at noon. 
Then “boots ard saddles” for first 
camp at Lodgepole Creek. 10 miles. 
10—Up Lodgepole Creek to Big Slide 
Camp. Fishing. 12 miles. 
11—Big Slide to Young Creek Camp. 
More fishing. 9 miles. 
12—Young Creek up over the Continen- 
tal Divide to Pearl Camp. 13 miles. 
13—Pearl Basin to West Fork of Sun 
River, then along the famous Chinese 
Wall. Camp beneath Wall. 15 miles. 
14—Day of rest on the top of the Con- 
tinent. Explore the Chinese Wall. 
15—Pearl Basin to White River Meadows, 
recrossing the Divide. 12 miles. 
16—White River Meadows to Pagoda 
Peak for visit with forest fire lookout. 
On to Independence Park. 15 miles. 
17—A morning’s ride to Murphy’s Cabin 
on Holbrook Creek. 10 miles. 
18—Murphy’s Cabin to Tango Camp, with 
lunch at Big Salmon Lake. 17 miles. 
19—Tango to civilization. Over the 
Swan Range to dude ranch at Hol- 
land Lake. 15 miles. 
20—Holland Lake to Missoula by motor. 
Leave Missoula 3:15 P. M. 
22—Arrive Chicago, 9 A. M. 
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TRIP NO. 2 

13 DAYS FROM CHICAGO, $164 

16—Leave Chicago 10:30 P. M. 

17—Enroute. 

18—Arrive Missoula, Montana, 3:45 P. 
M. Headquarters, Florence Hotel. 
Overnight at Missoula. 

19—Leave Missoula 9 A. M., arriving at 
Laird -Ranch at Lindbergh Lake at 
noon. Afternoon and night at ranch. 

20—Laird Ranch to Upper Holland Lake, 
under Swan Summit. 10 miles. 

21—Upper Holland Lake to Shaw Creek. 
9 miles. 

22—Shaw Creek to Tango, past Big Sal- 
mon Falls. 15 miles. 

23—Tango to Murphy’s Cabin, past Big 
Salmon Lake. 17 miles. 

24—Short morning’s ride to Bartlett 
Creek. Fishing in afternoon. 8 miles. 

25—Bartlett Creek to Young Creek Camp, 
visiting Big Prairie Ranger Station. 


9 miles. 

26—Young Creek to Big Slide. More 
fishing. 9 miles. 

27—Big Slide to Lodgepole Creek Camp. 
10 miles. 


28—Lodgepole Creek Camp to Monture 
Ranger Station. 10 miles. Back to 
Missoula in time for 3:15 P. M. train 
connection. 

29—Enroute. 

30—Arrive Chicago, 9 A. M. 











THE KAIBAB SQUIRREL 


THE RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LITTLE “WHITE- 


TAIL” OF THE GRAND CANYON 


By JOSEPH S. DIXON 





His Majesty at Home! The long dark ear tufts, gray body, reddish back, dark underparts and 
white, plume-like tail make the Kaibab Squirrel the most distinguished in North America. 


spreading out from the north rim of the Grand Canyon 


[’ THE open yellow-pine forests of the Kaibab Plateau, 


in Arizona, lives the most dis- 
tinguished squirrel in America. It is 
the rare and beautiful Kaibab squirrel, 
he of the magnificent white plume tail, 
gray body, reddish back and _ long, 
dark ear tufts. Nowhere else is he 
found, and so acceptable is he that 
the Federal Government and the State 
of Arizona have joined hands in giv- 
ing him as complete protection as 
possible. 

Exceedingly alert, everlastingly 
ready for instant action, “white-tail,” 
as he is lovingly called by those who 
know him, is dependent upon the 
groves of yellow pine for food, shelter 
and protection from natural enemies. 
A favorite haunt is the groves that 
crown the points which jut out into 
the Canyon from the north rim: for 
from such vantage points the squirrel 
can look directly down into the 
depths of the Canyon, secure from all 
enemies. There you will find him, as 
well as on the Plateau, busily en- 
gaged in ascending and descending 
the trees which, unlike those in many 





At the first sign of apptoaching 

danger, down goes the tail, up go 

the ears, and the little fellow is 
ready for instant action. 
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other regions, grow relatively far apart and do not permit 
the “white-tail” to run and jump from branch to branch 


of adjoining trees, as do the ordinary 
fox and gray squirrels. The Kaibab 
beauty descends to the ground, looks 
alertly around, with ears up and tail 
down, and dashes for another tree, 
sometimes more than a hundred feet 
away. Having reached this in safety 
he ascends as though it were a spiral 
stairway by leaping from limb to 
limb or by scurrying up the main 
trunk. In jumping, the squirrel often 
uses its tail as a pendulum or balance. 

Unless hard pressed, the “white-tail” 
will, upon gaining safety, often stop 
on a lower stub of the tree. Here he 
will crouch with his white tail draped 
longitudinally over his back. 

During the bright sunny hours of 
late morning, after the labor of food- 
getting is over, the squirrel frequent- 
ly retires to the upper side of some 
exposed or dead limb to sleep and to 
enjoy a sun-bath. Here, curled up 
where two limbs come together, he 
drapes his tail over his back, tucks his 
head back between his front legs so 
that the long, dark ear tufts point 
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( directly forward, and 
1 goes into a sound 
sleep. It is possible 
that the white tail thus 
serves effectively to 
conceal him from the 
eyes of soaring hawks 
and golden eagles. 
This camouflage, per- 
haps, is particularly 
effective when snow 
covers the ground so 
that the squirrel’s 
body, concealed by the 
white tail, is viewed 
from above against a 
pure white back- 
ground. I have found 
by repeated  experi- 
ments that in summer, 
when the snow has 
gone and when danger 
from predatory birds 
and mammals is less 
than during the stress- A Kaibab Squirrel asleep, taking a sun-bath, with his plume-like white tail laid over his 
ful months of winter, back. Whether this is done merely for his own comfort, or as a camouflage from enemies 


above, is a moot question. 





the squirrel is, because of his white tail, con- 
spicuous when seen on the ground in a dark 
forest. Under such circumstances the conspic- 
uous white tail would serve to reveal rather 
than conceal. However, experience has shown 
that the greatest danger from natural enemies 
obtains when the Plateau with its elevation of 
7,000 feet, is covered with snow. 

In May, 1933, I found a Kaibab squirrel 
foraging about on the ground in a grove of 
white aspens. This squirrel ran about freely 
and I followed him to his nest in a crotch 
made by four large limbs forking near the top 
of a bushy pine, forty feet above the ground. 
In this crotch the squirrel had piled several 
bushels of freshly cut terminal branchlets of the 
yellow, or ponderosa, pine, forming a bulky nest 
two and a half feet in diameter and three feet 
in height. The young, numbering two and four 
to the litter in two known cases, are born in a 
small central chamber of the bulky nest dur- 
ing the latter part of June. Only one brood is 
raised each season. 

The Kaibab squirrel lives almost exclusively 
on the cambium layer of second year growth 
of the outer thrifty branches of the ponderosa 
pine. Only terminal branches of vigorous 
healthy trees are cut and these come usually 
from broad-crowned middle-aged trees. Under 
one such tree I counted over five hundred ter- 
minal branches from four to ten inches in 
length that had been cut by one pair of squir- 
rels during the winter and spring. Usually the 
squirrel cuts many terminal branches at a 
time, sometimes eating them directly and some- 
times letting them fall about the base of the 
tree. The animal then descends and strips a 
small section of the second year growth of its 
bark, eating the cambium layer and leaving be- 
hind many piles of little white peeled sticks 
\ Groves of yellow pines crowning points which jut out into the from one-fourth to one-half inch in diameter 

Grand Canyon are the favorite homes of the Kaibab Squirrel. and from two to (Continuing on page 141) 
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“WHAT THE C.C.C. HAS DONE FOR ME” 





which dot the country from coast to coast. 





AMERICAN FORESTS here presents the third of a series of stories written by enrolled members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and selected as the prize winning contributions in the Magazine’s recently concluded contest on the 
subject “What the Civilian Conservation Corps Has Done for Me.” 
manuscripts of one thousand words or less, the contest brought hundreds of stories from the fifteen hundred camps 


These stories form a remarkable narrative of human experiences and are unquestionably the best spoken evidence 
thus far available of the real value of the Civilian Conservation Corps to the youth of America and to the thousands of 
homes which they left for the “road” in search of work to help distressed parents. 


The five prize-winning stories were published in the January and February issues. 
“Honorable Mention” are published in this issue. Brief biographical sketches of the authors are given on page 144. 
the April number and following issues there will appear other stories selected as meriting honorable mention. 
accordance with the contest announcement, awards have been based upon the story and not its literary construction. 
manuscripts, therefore, are being published as written and without editing.—Editor. 


Limited to enrolled members of the Corps and to 


Two of the stories awarded 
In 
In 
All 








‘BEST OF ALL, IT GAVE US A JOB’ 
By James A. McMillen 


WASN’T clear “broke” 
when I enrolled in the 
C.C.C., I even had a few 

dollars in the bank — there 
was one bank left in the town 
—but spiritually speaking, 
my faith in these United 
States was badly broken. This 
government has been good to 
me. It took me as a seventeen- 
year-old volunteer in the 
World War, fed me, clothed 
me and when my health broke after the war took adequate 
care of me medically and financially. I’m not a great flag- 
waver, few men out of the war make the eagle scream with- 
out a good cause. But when a government has treated you 
right, you hate to see a lot of discouraged people sitting 
around believing that the old Ship of State is scuttled. 

I could easily see how they “got that way.” While the 
government had been generous to me, there were many per- 
sons who had not been so fortunate. All of us were having 
a hard struggle to keep our heads above the waves but in 
the back of my mind I had a pretty confident picture of the 
government which had carried us through the war. 





James A. McMillen 
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Company 1548, Civilian Conservation Corps 
CAMP MORGAN, MALTA, OHIO 


Any intelligent person, even with a slight knowledge of 
history, knows that our country isn’t “sunk.” But after be- 
ing off a regular newspaper job for three years, I was begin- 
ning to feel like a lot of others that these old United States 
were on the toboggan slide. 

I'll admit that I was pretty low when I journeyed to Ft. 
Knox, Ky., to join the army again. Could it be possible that 
these dispirited United States could get an army of men sup- 
plied and moving again? Was our country bankrupt or 
would it still be able to give us the same old raincoats which 
wouldn’t shed water? 

Well, they jumped our play. They gave us better rain- 
coats than they did in the war. They gave us better equip- 
ment all the way around. What's more they furnished cooks 
who knew something about cooking and little about bean 
soaking. Best of all it gave us a job, something to do when 
we arose in the morning. Again we were a part of the 
United States government. We were going places and 
seeing things. 

So when they hauled up the old flag again, it made us 
feel rather good to think that those days in the springtime 
of our lives were not spent in vain; that a million youngsters 
would know that the red, white and blue stood for something 
other than a decoration for Memorial Day. 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps is no picnic. We earn 
our dollar a day even if some people don't think so. The 
work we are doing will be a resource to the government long 
after we are dead and gone. Maybe our “kids” will walk 
through the woods some day and say with pride that, “My 
Pa set out that there saplin’.” 

To have a proper respect for government, a man must be 
a part of it. A jobless man is seldom a patriot. Hundreds 
of worthy men have found themselves turning radical these 
last few years. They came into the “Forest Army” a rather 
desperate class of men but when they realized that they had 
a job, life began to interest them a little. 

There are still a few “Gold-bricks” in the outfit but most 
of them have returned to the relief agencies. A few crepe 
hangers still insist that the government is going to the devil 
but they still manage to eat her beans while predicting 
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her demise. It may be a small thing but when a man looks 
under his cot and sees two good pair of shoes, procures three 
wholesome meals a day, and can go down to the doctor 
every time he has a stomachache, it’s pretty hard to make 
himself believe that they are going to junk the Statue of 
Liberty and sell her for scrap metal. 

It’s the same old story; there’s nothing the matter with the 
United States Government—it’s just the people. These 
youngsters who have been working for Uncle Sam in the 
large forests will return home with a new viewpoint. They 
will begin to realize that the poor-house is not the greatest 
of American institutions. They will make the great discov- 
ery of a fundamental principle of our government that if a 
man will work, his country will provide him with the ordi- 
nary comforts of life—yes, even more—give him a raincoat 
that will turn water. 





‘IT TAUGHT ME ONE WAY TO BE HAPPY’ 
By Charles Hiller 


Company 1373, Civilian Conservation Corps 
CLIFTON FORGE, VIRGINIA 


, SHE Senior Banquet was held atop a 
mountain named Eagle’s Eyrie. I was 
too busy eating, singing, and dancing to 

care about the whip-poor-wills outside the road- 
house. I had been so busy studying, partici- 
pating in extra-curricular activities, and enjoy- 
ing college picnics that I had forgotten all 
about nature. True, I had dissected a pickled 
frog; I had learned that the dogwood was Cor- 
nus florida. 1 had studied that fresh air was 
good, that exercise was healthful. I had read 
poems about trees, brooks, and flowers. I had 
danced to When The Whip-poor-will Calis 
without ever having heard that call. 

Then, of course, | had my degree. The family needed 
money, and I was “rarin’ to go.” In two months, I began 
to feel hopeless. I was becoming desperate. IIl with worry, 
worn out in body, I was rapidly going to pieces. * * * * * 

I stood on Eagle’s Eyrie a few days ago in my olive drab 
uniform, waiting for a ride back to camp. It was twilight. 
Around me, the noises of the night were springing up. The 
heavens, alive with stars, began to exert a mystic power 
over me. The very air suggested things of the heart, of the 
soul, of God. 

I had plenty of time to reflect. The automobiles were 
driving in and out of the inn where the class of ’33 had 
feasted. That sort of life no longer held any appeal. As I 
thought of all that I had experienced since that Senior Ban- 
quet, I was glad. 

I have swung a pick until my hands were full of blisters, 
and then until my muscles toughened. The honest sweat 
rolling over my sun-browned body has made a delightful 
sensation. I have been happy in the realization that I was 
doing useful work. Our company is building a dam for a 
recreation lake in this State Park. 

I have carried surveying stakes up and down mountain 
ridges, discovering the contour and extent of God’s earth. 

I have helped clear the forest and burn brush. I have 
been bitten by gnats—an annoying yet satisfying itch. I 
have slept with my cot on the bare ground in a spot where 
snakes had been killed during the day—the best night’s rest 





Charles Hiller 


I ever had. I have heard the call of the whip- 
poor-will, the katydids, and hundreds of other 
forest creatures. 

I have picked up crayfish along a stream. I 
have watched the minnows at play. I have en- 
vied the bass its quiet, cool existence. I have 
seen the turtle and looked into his reptilian 
eyes. I have wondered at his shell, and at the 
secrets of nature which must be hidden there. 

I have wandered up and down a forgotten 
river bed, reading a geological story. I have 
found fossils of Devonian starfish, imprints of 
marine animals millions of years old vet two 
thousand feet above sea level. 

I have craned my neck to see the huge poplars. I have 
searched the forest floor for the dainty rattlesnake weed. I 
have feasted my eyes on bushes, vine, and blossoms. 

I have doled out food as “K. P.” I have peeled potatoes. 
I have washed “G. I.” cans. I have washed my mess kit. I 
have washed clothes, sewed buttons, straightened my bed. 

I have lived, worked, and played with my fellow C.C.C. 
members. 

I have rejoiced with them at the issue of two pairs of shoes, 
more clothes than some of them ever owned at one time. 

I have held classes in reading and writing for some of 
them. They, however, have taught me, and helped me, and 
changed me more. 

They have been patient with my inexperience at the pick, 
shovel, and ax. They have gladly taught me. They have 
taken upon themselves the more difficult tasks until my own 
weak muscles could catch up. 

They have pointed out to me the manifold wonders of the 
forest. They have named the trees and the plants, sym- 
pathetic toward my ignorance. 

I have tried to be as sympathetic in the classroom. I have 
patiently taught one to write his name. 

I have seen pictures of their sweethearts. I have read the 
simple love letters from girls back home. I have written 
love letters in reply, the men marveling at my literary style 
(which has never succeeded for myself in my love affairs). 

I have talked with the men (Continued on page 144) 
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NATURE'S 
SPRINGTIME ACTIVITIES 


By JOHN HARVEY FURBAY, Ph. D. 


Illustrated by William D. Vennard 


FTER months of quiet, many of our friends in the 
A woods are now beginning to “snap out of it.” The 
summer’s work must be prepared for. What are 
some of the things to look for during the spring months? 
In March the sound of croaking frogs again comes to 
our ears. The common Leopard frogs are coming up from 
the bottoms of the ponds and streams, and the males are 
singing their love chants to the quiet but attentive females. 
A great chorus may be heard in many swamps at this season. 
The early migrating birds are passing over our heads. 
Wild ducks may come down upon the lakes in the latter 
part of the month, on their way 
north. The crows are heard call- 








Springtime reveals baby cotton- 

tail bunnies hidden away in 

their fur-lined nests in the tall 
grasses of the hay field. 


In April the winter birds have mostly 
left us and gone farther North, while the 
spring transients and summer residents 
are daily appearing. Great choruses of 
blackbirds may be heard. Robins are 
building their nests already, and Grouse 
are drumming on hollow logs. 

Many trees are now developing full-sized leaves in the 
warmer parts of the country, and a few spring flowers, such 
as the yellow and white Adders’ tongues, have appeared. 

May is the month of greatest activity for most living 
things. Many new babies are appearing, and the parents 
are busy caring for them. Other animals are now in the 
height of their courtship. This is the month when the 
birds’ singing is at its best. 

Toads, which appear later than most of the frogs, are 
coming out of the ground and are hunting ponds in which 
they may lay their eggs. Tree-toad. are calling loudly to their 
mates, also, at this time of the year. 

Apple blossoms are now in their 





ing to each other, and some may 
be seen preparing their nests al- 
ready. This is the best time of the 
year to locate crows’ nests, for the 
leaves have not yet hidden them. 

On warm days, the bees will be 
seen around the tops of silver ma- 
ples which may be bursting into 
bloom. 

Snakes and turtles are waking 
and beginning to forage about on 
the edges of ponds and streams. 
The common cottontail rabbits are 
starting their families, and their 
fur-lined nests may be found hid- 
den in tall grass about low shrubs. 
Mice and muskrats also have their 
young to take care of now. Black 
bears are caring for their baby 
cubs and spending their spare time 
fishing in the streams, and baby 
raccoons are tucked away in hollow 
trees. 

The woods, still spotted with 
patches of snow, are showing white 
clumps of Blood-root flowers. Some 
trees, such as the Buckeyes, Willows, Poplars, and Sumacs in 
the South, are bursting their buds and displaying quite a bit 
of foliage. Buds on many other trees are large, and look almost 
ready to break forth. In the far West, the hills are in their 
glory, displaying gorgeous, yellow patches of California 
poppies and the many-colored blossoms of the fruit orchards. 
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full glory, and the cherry blossoms 
are a delight to all. The tent cater- 
pillars are however great enemies 
of these trees at this season, and 
may strip them of all their leaves. 
Nearly all trees and shrubs are 
now in almost full foliage. 

Spring flowers are abundant dur- 
ing May. The spring showers are 
keeping them fresh until their 
petals fall, and bees are busy hur- 
rying from blossom to blossom 
gathering nectar and pollen. By 
the end of the month, the more 
showy flowers have given way to 
less conspicuous ones such as Solo- 
mon’s Seal. 

Half-grown cottontail rabbits are 
now running about in the grass. 
Baby deer, called fawns, are being 
hidden by their mothers. 

These are only a few of the 
countless things that are going on 
in Nature’s great world. Spring is 
a time of irrepressible vitality, in- 
tense activity, and great driving in- 
stincts. The whole earth seems to be bursting forth with 
new and fresh life. 

One of the most interesting aspects of instinct is its in- 
flexibility. Animals acting under its power will follow 
predestined courses of action unflinchingly, and nothing— 
not even death—can turn them aside. This rigid inflexi- 
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bility often makes instinct appear ridiculous, but this is 
not the case. Locusts, when migrating, advance in a fixed 
direction. Nothing can change them from their course. 
If rivers, mountains, or fire stand in the way—onward they 
push. Frequently, swarms of them will reach the ocean, 
and instead of stopping, they start out across the dashing 
waves—only to meet death and destruction. Their dead 
bodies sometimes wash up in piles three feet high along the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 

Butterflies show the same migrating instincts. For days, 
sireams of them may pass by, all in the same direction. 
They fly low, and wend their way through woods, over 
mountains, and out to sea. Myriads are destroyed as they 
attempt to go over high mountains rather than go around 
them. More are desiroyed out at sea. Sometimes swarms 
of them reach the Bermudas from the mainland of the 
United States. This means that they have flown over six 
hundred miles of ocean without a rest. 

In Norway and Sweden, there are some small rodents 
about the size of rats, called lemmings. They sometimes 
set out in great numbers, travelling in a fixed direction— 
usually west. They will not be turned aside, and endure 
many hardships to continue in that direction. When they 
reach the ocean, their urge to continue west does not 
diminish, and they bravely plunge into the water and per- 
ish. Pennant says that, when they are on the march, they 
will not even go around a hay stack, but will gnaw their 
way through it instead. 

This reminds us of some of the tropical ants which start 
out on long marches and refuse to be deflected from their 
fixed course. They “follow the leader.” If a house is 
encountered, they go up the walls and over the house 


ABOUT 


is everybody’s friend. His faithfulness, intelligence, 

and courage command our highest respect. Dogs 
are common sights on the soft cushions of limousines, and 
in our homes they are fed on delicacies and are treated as 
“one of the family.” We have established dog hospitals to 
care for them when sick, and elaborate 
funerals are staged for deceased fa- 


()': of the most loved of all animals is the dog. He 


rather than go around. They will not be turned aside by 
anything. Blind and impelling instinct is their master. 

Many animals go through great hardships to carry out 
their instincts. The eels found in our eastern American 
streams are all hatched from eggs laid in the Atlantic 
Ocean, near Bermuda. These baby eels start swimming, 
and finally reach the mouths of the rivers and creeks, 
which they enter. When they become full grown, they 
migrate back to the ocean and lay their eggs at the same 
place where they themselves were born. They dié, then, and 
never return to the rivers and creeks. 

The Wolf Moth lays its eggs in wood, and when the 
eggs hatch into little worms, these larvae bore their way 
to the outside. A band of solid lead one and one-half 
inches thick was once placed about a piece of wood con- 
taining these larvae, and in a few weeks the worms 
emerged triumphant—having bored their way through the 
lead. The specimen is now in the British Museum—other- 
wise the account would seem unbelievable. 

And manv more cases could be cited, showing that in- 
stinct is usually rigid and inflexible. This fact makes the 
instinct very dependable in usual circumstances, but in 
unusual circumstances it may appear to be utter folly. Na- 
ture has evidently fixed these instincts for the greatest pos- 
sible good in the majority of situations. It is apparent 
that instinct is not learned. The bee makes its cells in perfect 
hexagonal form the first time, and the wasp pierces the vital 
spot of the caterpillar at the first attempt—just as though 
it had studied caterpillar anatomy for this purpose. It is all 
done without foresight or knowledge; and whether or not 
reason or intelligence ever enter into the actions of animals 
is a debatable question, with many authorities on each side. 


DOGS 


however, they would often become very restless when the 
howling of the mother floated in from the forests. They 
finally became grown, and they remained in the village. 
They soon had puppies of their own and then grandchil- 
dren. They were becoming popular. Everybody wanted one. 
In time, these animals became quite different from their 

wild brothers in the woods, and they 

were given a new name. They were 





vorites. But dogs have not always had 
such an easy life. They were once 
wolves, out in the wilds, running in 
packs with their cousins, the foxes. 
They were feared instead of being 
trusted. They had to fight for their 
food. And when they died, there were 
no tears shed for them. 

One day, thousands of years ago, 
someone found a nest of these little 
wild puppies which the mother had left 
while she went to hunt food. The pup- 
pies looked so innocent and so fright- 
ened that the discoverer became inter- 
ested. He lifted them out of their 
nest and slipped them into a_ pocket. 
When he reached home, he put them in 
a little pen and fed them some milk. 
Their fears gradually left them, and in 
a few weeks they were playing and 
tumbling over each other on the floor 
of thehome. They grew fast and seemed 
happy in their new home. At night, 


man’s 





Even from the 


firmest 


been his 


called dogs. From that time to the 
present, dogs have been found wher- 
ever man has gone. 

All this is shrouded in the mist of 
antiquity. No one knows how long ago 
man tamed the first wolf. - It is quite 
certain that men and dogs were asso- 
ciated even in prehistoric times. 

What better tribute could be given to 
dogs than the stories of the great St. 
Bernard rescuing travellers lost in the 
snow of the Alps. Then think of the 
Eskimo dogs, faithfully drawing heavy 
sleds over the frozen plains! Without 
them the Eskimo people could not make 
their long migrations, and they would 
have no means of transporting the pro- 
duce of their sealing and fishing expe- 
ditions. 

Scotch collies and sheep dogs have 


Stone Age, assisted the shepherds for centuries, and 
friend has they seem to understand the flocks as 
dog. well as the shepherds do. 
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C.C.C. EDUCATIONAL ADVISERS NAMED 


To supervise the educational program of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, field advis- 
ers for the nine corps areas have been named 
by Commissioner of Education George F. 
Zook, of the Department of Interior. 

They are: Kenneth Holland, New York, 
First Corps Area; Thomas Nelson, New York, 
Second Corps Area; 
Thomas G. Bennett, 
St. Leonard, Mary- 
land, Third Corps 
Area; Carroll R. Ed- 
son, New Bergen, 
New Jersey, Fourth 
Corps Area; Nat. T. 
Frame, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, Fifth 
Corps Area; Mal- 
colm Little, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Sixth 
Corps Area; Silas 
M. Ransopher, New 
York, Seventh Corps 
Area; L. W. Rogers, 
Austin, Texas, Eighth 
Corps Area; and J. 


B. Griffing, San 
Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, Ninth Corps 
Area. 

The new advisers 


were called to Wash- 
ington late in Janu- 
ary for a three day 
conference with Clar- 
ence S. Marsh, edu- 
cational director of 
the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, pre- 
paratory to taking 
their posts in the va- 
rious corps. areas. 
They will work un- 
der the supervision 
of Mr. Marsh. 

The educational 
program was approved by President Roose- 
velt on December 5, and is designed to im- 
prove the education of the 300,000 enrolled 
members and to enhance their prospects for 
securing permanent employment. It will be 
developed on an individual program of in- 
struction for each of the 1,466 camps. Gen- 
eral and vocational subjects will be provided 


although most of the instruction will be of 
an informal nature. 

Camp educational advisers will be appoint- 
ed as rapidly as possible, it was pointed out, 
by the Office of Education. These men will 
be responsible for organizing classes, discus- 
sions, lectures and individual instruction, un- 





TO SUPERVISE C.C.C. EDUCATION 


Seated, left to right, George F. Zook, Commissioner of Education, Clarence S. Marsh, 

Director of C.C.C. Educational Work, and George F. Grant, Assistant Director. the 

Standing, left to right, Nat. T. Frame, L. W. Rogers, Kenneth Holland, Carroll R. 

Edson, Thomas G. Bennett, J. B. Griffing, Malcolm G. Little, Thomas Nelson, and 
Silas M. Ransopher, field advisers for the nine corps areas. 


der the direction of the camp commanders. 
They will be encouraged to secure supple- 
mentary educational facilities from 
colleges and other organizations. 
Cooperating with the Office of Education in 
the selection and appointment of camp educa- 
tional advisers, are the directors of vocational 
education, agricultural extension and university 
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extension of each of the states. An Advisory 
Committee representing the four cooperating 
government departments has been created to 
make recommendations to the Office of Edu- 
cation regarding the educational program. 
Dr. Zook is Chairman of this Committee, 
which includes General Andrew Moses, As- 

sistant Chief of Staff, 


and Major J. J. 
Teter, representing 
the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, War  Depart- 
ment; F. Silcox, 
Chief, United States 
Forest Service, the 


Department of Agri- 
culture; Dr. Harold 
C. Bryant, Assistant 
Director, Office of 
National Parks, 
Buildings and Reser- 
vations, Department 
of the Interior; W. 
Frank Persons, Di- 
rector, Employment 
Service, Department 
of Labor, and Charles 
H. Taylor, Assistant 
Director, Emergency 
Conservation Work. 
Robert Fechner, Di- 
rector of Emergency 
Conservation Work, 
exercises general su- 


; pervision over the 
Keystone View Company wh 0 1 e educational 
administration. 


Mr. Fechner recent- 
ly announced _ that 
President would 
ask Congress to ex- 
tend the Civilian 
Corps an additional 
year. This, it was 
pointed out, would 
grealty enhance the 
motive behind the educational program which 
embraces the constructiveness of leisure iime 
in camp, the adjustment of work to orient and 
assure each man’s future vocation, and to help 
every enrolled man make the best use of his 
capacities. The program will provide activities 
that develop powers of self-expression, self-en- 
tertainment, and self-culture in after years. 
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6 WAYS 


TO KEEP DOWN EQUIPMENT COSTS 


The versatility of the Austin 77 Motor Grader makes the purchase 
of units of several types unnecessary. The construction of forest roads 
presents special problems it is true, but once completed their up- 
keep is a new problem that continues year in and year out. The 








































Dual Drive Austin 77 must not be thought of as primarily a 

maintainer. It is a grader with a 

super-capacity which adapts it for : Shae " ' j 

half a dozen road jobs. In design it is . 

distinctly a “wide-range” unit with the fe OIL MIX 
weight and strength to work in the ditch ek also for 

as well as the road—the traction of four or | % Ditching 
eight tires on the Dual Drive—the flexi- Maintaining 
bility of 6-speed transmission—the grad- Snow- 
ing ability supplied by the wide front axles Removal 
and leaning wheels. Many other carefully Scarifying 
engineered features suited particularly and 

for heavy duty on newroadsand for- NR GRADING 


est trails. Send coupon for details. a 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








ROAD ROLLERS. CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS SCARIFIERS OTOR GRADER “QUST ll ort 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS. ROAD GRADERS. ELEVATING GRADERS 

















bar h.p. delivered by the tractor, and how it is often 
dissipated through the members of the machine. But you 
can see, on examination of an Austin Grader, how carefully 
drawbar pull is carried in a most direct line and therefore with 
fullest possible effect, to the blade. And, what's easier still, you can 
see the difference in results when an Austin Grader is put on the 
job in comparison with another. It is scarcely necessary to state LR, 
that every Government Specification is squarely met. Many 
other graders do that. Let us point out in detail how far they 
are exceeded by design which conserves power and gets work 
done better and faster. Send the coupon below, 


\% The only power you ever see, in a 
road grader at work, is the bite of the 
4 blade into the earth. You cannot see the draw- 
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“Whatever 
you 
demand 
of an 


a PLUMB 
AXE gives you more.” 


says America’s Champion Chopper 


oo hy ANT speed? A Plumb 
is 20% faster than any 
other axe. Want a keen edge? 
A Plumb is electrically tempered 
and ground to a precision edge 
that wears for a long time. 
“Want easy chopping? A 
Plumb is perfectly balanced. All 
the force of your blow drives 
the blade into the cut. And the 
blade is tapered to free itself 
without tugging and pulling. 
“Want a long life? A Plumb 
bit is hardened for a depth of 
one and one-half inches. It can 
be ground repeatedly without 
growing soft,” says Peter Me- 
Laren, America’s Champion 
Chopper. Look for the Red 
Handle and Black Head. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U.S.A. 
FREE Write for your free catalog of 

Plumb Tools for Forestry 
Conservation and Highway Projects. Just 
printed. Illustrates and describes each tool. 






Plumb Double Bit Michigan 
This axe was designed by Peter 
McLaren, after numerous consul- 
tations with i in all parts of 
the country. Its keen edge, of care- 
fully tempered steel, cuts foralong 
time without grinding. 











Plumb Single Bit Dayton 
Every line of the handle, every 
ounce of welght in the head of this 
axe is worked out to give that per- 


fect ce so necessary to the 
axe user. 
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SPORTSMEN WOULD REMOVE SHEEP FROM 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Sportsmen led by Harry McGuire, editor 
of Outdoor Life, presented arguments before 
Senator Frederick C. Walcott, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife and members of the committee on 
January 27, for early passage of the Taylor 
Bill, H. R. 6462, to place the unreserved 
Public Domain under Federal administration 
and at the same time urged that sheep be re- 
moved from the National Forests in order to 
provide more feed for deer and other large 
game and prevent erosion from the high 
slopes. 

Mr. McGuire described the need of a great 
block of publicly owned game range in the 
West available to the hunter of average means. 
“The unfenced, unregulated, over-grazed, 
badly misused Public Domain,” he said, 
“should come under Forest Service control if 
present abuse is to be corrected.” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that most of the big game 
of the country is on the National Forests. 


Mr. McGuire advanced the argument that 
recreational uses of the National Forests are 
now so important that the nation can no longer 
afford to subject them to the commercial ex- 
ploitation of sheep grazing. “Neither in con- 
cept nor in original legislation,” he declared 
“was it contemplated that these great Western 
game lands should be turned into sheep and 
cattle pastures.” 

Expressing the principle, “the more sheep 
and cattle the less game,” Mr. McGuire cited 
striking comparisons to prove his point from 
National Forest statistics in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. He also re- 
ported instances where increases of domestic 
sheep on a forest resulted in decreases in the 
deer population of that forest. When the 
sheep were reduced, the deer increased rapid- 
ly. The charges included the herders as well, 
who, he reported, have made appalling inroads 
into the game supply of the couztry they move 
through. 

Turning his attention to the conservation 
of soil and water resources Mr. McGuire said 
that some of the worst erosion in the West 
is caused by overgrazing by sheep. While 
most of this is on the Public Domain it is a 
serious factor on the National Forests. “It 
is the old story,” he said, “of private inter- 
ests abusing whatever does not belong to 
them personally.” He declared that “this is the 
proper moment for action, since sixty-three per 
cent of the Forest Service’s ten-year sheep 
grazing permits expire in 1934.” Furthermore, 
he pointed out, it would fit into the Govern- 


ment’s plans for reduction of farm crops. 

C. E. Rachford, Chief of the Branch of 
Grazing in the Forest Service, supported the 
arguments of the sportsmen for early passage 
of the Taylor Bill, but differed with them in 
their desire to exclude sheep from the Na- 
tional Forests. Admitting that careful studies 
might reveal the desirability of removing 
sheep from certain of the ranges where slopes 
are excessive and where competition with 
game is great. Mr. Rachford presented evi- 
dence showing the existence of more impor- 
tant limiting factors of game than competi- 
tion with permitted sheep. Chief among 
these is the lack of adequate winter range, 
much of which is on unprotected Public Do- 
main. He submitted figures showing that 
predatory animals such as wolves and coy- 
otes kill more game than do hunters. In ad- 
dition he stated there is the annual toll from 
disease, and the fact that most of the States 
have inadequate game laws. 

Furthermore, he declared, immediate re- 
moval of over six and a half million sheep 
which annually graze upon the National For- 
ests during the summer months would dis- 
rupt investments of some 6,000 ranchers 
whose business is so established that they 
must look to the National Forests for their 
summer range. Management of the adjoin- 
ing public domain as contemplated in the 
Taylor Bill, he declared, would result in bet- 
ter management of all public lands in the 
interest of both game and domestic stock. 

I. H. Larom of Wyoming, President of the 
Dude Ranchers’ Association, expressed sym- 
pathy with the sportsmen, but supported the 
Forest Service grazing policy and urged the 
sportsmen to go slow in any movement which 
would result in such revolutionary changes in 
the Western States, as would follow immedi- 
ate removal of all sheep from the Forests. 

G. H. Collingwood, Forester for The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, urged immediate 
passage of the Taylor Bill and added that it 
be supplemented by a vigorous continuance 
of the present program of predatory animal 
control, and by studies of animal diseases as 
conducted by the Biological Survey. He sug- 
gested that before drastic changes are made 
in the present grazing policy on National 
Forests a thorough study be made of present 
and future uses of all Western public lands. 
In closing he urged the Senate Committee on 
Wild Life Investigations to consider the idea 
of a land use survey to the end that public 
recreation may have a_ reasonable place 
among the economic interests of the West. 


PRESIDENT’S WILDLIFE PLAN ENDORSED 


Conservationists and sportsmen of the na- 
tion on January 25 gave their unanimous 
endorsement to a legislative program of wild- 
life restoration proposed by the Senate Com- 


mittee on Bird Life. Cooperation was also 
pledged for the plan of President Roose- 
velt’s Committee on Wildlife Restoration. 


Representing 13,000,000 sportsmen and con- 
servationists, the delegates appeared before 
the Special Committee of the Senate to dis- 
cuss the plan, particularly its administrative 
and executive phases, and to consider certain 
legislative phases of a program presented by 
the Senate Committee. 

In addition to endorsing the President’s 
plan, the body was unanimous in approving 
the Duck Stamp Bill, now before Congress; 
a bill to establish fish and game sanctuaries 
in the National Forests and on other public 
lands, presented to the Senate by Senator 
Robinson, of Arkansas; a bill now before 
Congress to coordinate conservation activities 


of the several federal departments; a treaty 
with Mexico regulating migratory birds, along 
the lines now existing with Canada; and 
the President’s order setting aside $25,000,000 
for the withdrawal of submarginal lands 
from agriculture, recommending that this be 
done at once and certain portions of these 
lands be used for migratory waterfowl and 
upland game. 


The proposals for a plan to be submitted 
to the President by the Presidential Commit- 
tee on Wildlife Restoration, which is headed 
by Thomas H. Beck, embrace: 


1. Restoration of migratory waterfowl] nest- 
ing areas by purchase (one year lease with 
option to buy, to hasten possession and guard 
against error) of a large number of such 
areas in the states where these birds naturally 
multiply if given proper environment and 
ood. 


2. A nation-wide upland game restoration 
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OUR INDIANS 
SURE MADE 
SHORT WORK OF 
THAT BRUSH FIRE 

DIDN'T THEY? 


THEY'RE THE 
BEST PUMPS/'VE 


faces W/lenWHO KNOW 
Qve Saying About 


THE SMITE 


NDIA 


FIRE PUMP 











v 


PATENTED 


SK any Fire Chief, Forester or Fire 

Warden who has used INDIAN 
+ FIRE PUMPS what he thinks of 
them and he'll say they're unequalled for 
forest, brush or grass fire fighting. Their 
value for quickly and easily extinguishing NOZZLE FOR 50 FOOT 
rubbish, awning, — and spot fires — STREAM OR LONG 
only pure water has likewise been prove 
many times over. COARSE SPRAY 





COMBINATION BRASS 











COMBINATION 
BRASS HANDLE 
FOR CARRYING 
TANK AND FOR 
HOLDING PUMP 








The new form-fitting, ventilated tank 
fits the back snugly and comfortably. It 
will not slide around and leaves the arms 
free for going through brush, climbing lad- 
ders, etc. Top of tank is perfectly smooth, 
without any rim to catch or hold water. 
Tank bottom is heavy, solid brass—cannot 










corrode or rust. Cap is water tight, pre- HEAVY CAST BRASS, — HEAVY 
venting leakage. Heavy web carrying QUICK OPENING K HAS 
straps are adjustable and will not cut into WATER TIGHT FILL- SOLID BRASS 
the shoulders. ER CAP WITH RE- BOTTOM 


MOVABLE BRASS 
STRAINER. CAP HAS 


ALL JOINTS 
LOCKED AND 


INSIDE CHAIN TO SOLDERED 
PREVENT LOSING. BUILT 
STRONG. 


Ready to direct 


50-foot stream 


any direction. 














Because of water-tight filler cap, no water can FORM-FITTING. VENTILATED TANK GIVES A CONSTANT CIRCULATION 
leak through on operator's back. Strainer OF AIR BETWEEN TANK AND CARRIER'S BACK. IT PROTECTS THE BACK 
prevents leaves or rubbish from entering tank FROM THE COLD WATER AND MOISTURE IN THE TANK AND KEEPS THE 
and permits tank to be rapidly filled with water BACK WARM AND DRY. THE FORM-FITTING SHAPE OF THIS TANK FITS 
noms a pail, lake - ag on Hn strong brass THE BACK PERFECTLY, SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS GOOD. 

chain prevents cap from being lost. 























STRENGTH 
All tank joints 
double locked 
and soldered 
make strong- 
est kind of con- 
struction, 


Truck Carrying Read This Testimonial 


HUDSON FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Hudson, Ohio 


D. B. Smith & Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—The Indian Fire Pumps 
we have on our trucks are the finest 
portable extinguishers I have ever used. 
They are the quickest, most economi- 
cal means of extinguishing grass, brush, 
rubbish, awning or roof fires. The fact 
that the Indian only uses clear water 
permits the operator to refill the tank 
again and again without expense. 
‘ime after time we have succeeded in 
posting out large grass fires with our 
ndians, without having to lay any 





INDIANS in action! They never 





fail 
te ail in an emergency, 
Carrying rack of unbreak- Very truly yours, 
able malleable iron which FRANK MITCHELL, 
bolts to running board or Fire Chief. 
floor of truck makes outfit 





complete. Straps hold pump 
in my . ore black (At Right) Carrying Handle 
popenas uckle instantly Showing how pump can be carried 
locked or unfastened. by hand. Heavy brass pump in- 
stantly snaps in and out of handle. 


PO Re he ED Ee 
| D. B. Smith & Co., 
1 405 Main St., Utica, N. Y. ] 








Gentlemen: We want to know more I 
about your line of Fire Pumps. Please 1 
send information and prices. 

















Manufactured by NSE en Pe 
D.B-SMITH & CO. __UTICA, N.Y. ob sannteceeesemnmet 
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Visit 
Natural Bridge 


Virginia 





“God's 


Miracle in 
Niagara and more 
tifully dramatized 


Stone,” higher than 
impressive, now beau- 
with night illumination 
and soul-stirring music. Modern hotel, 
eabins, golf, riding. Attractive rates. 
Ask for free booklet. 


NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 


Natural Bridge, Va. 































. . » Washington's Internationally 
Famous Hotel 


Connecticut Avenue at L Street 





program, with specific projects. 

3. A nation-wide plan for action involving 
the acquisition and restoration of areas suit- 
able for facilitating a prolific nature in in- 
creasing the population of all wildlife, espe 
cially those species which are, or have be- 


Morch, 1934 


come, rare. 

1. A proposal for a much needed coordi- 
nated and business-like administration set-up 
to carry the plan into successful execution if 
or when the report is approved by the Presi- 
dent. 


THE NEW DEAL FOR THE LUMBER WOODS 


(Continued from page 102) 


of which twenty-five per cent was impounded. 
The Conference urged that the impounded 
funds be released or replaced at once to pre- 
vent a breakdown of forest fire protection fa- 
cilities this fiscal year. “In view of develop- 
ments under Article X of the Luraber and Tim- 
ber Products Code” the Conference declared, 
“it is also essential not only that the entire 
authorization of two and a half million dollars 
of the Clarke-McNary Act be appropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year 1935, but 
also for subsequent years appropriations should 
be further increased as needed to $10,000,000 
to make the fire control requirements of the 
Code effective.” 

Provision for Forest Research and Control 
of Forest Insects and Diseases. The Conference 
program calls for a very substantial expansion 
of federal activities in the study and control 
of forest insects and diseases, in the carrying 
forward of the forest survey initiated a num- 
ber of years ago, in forest research in four 
major fields of forestry and in the educational 
field now served through the extension services 
of the Federal Government and the states. In 
order to give the whole program the benefit 
insofar as applicable of the forest experiences, 
achievements and methods of foreign coun 
tries, the Conference recommends that the 
position of forester with the Foreign Service 
of the Department of Agriculture be restored 
immediately. 


Things are happening in WASHINGTON 


America’s Center of National Authority Has Become 
the World's Economic Capital . . . When You Come, 
Make Reservations at the 
ernment Personages Reside and Great Events Occur 


SINGLE ROOM RATES BEGIN AT FOUR DOLLARS 






































Institution Where Gov- 


AND DOUBLE ROOMS ARE FROM SIX DOLLARS 


For the foregoing public activities the Con- 
ference recommends that the following sums 
shall be made available annually by the Fed- 
eral Government: Cooperative forest protec- 
tion $10,000,000; research on native tree dis- 
eases $250,000; control of white pine blister 
rust $375,000; protection against forest insects 
$500,000; continuation of forest survey $500.- 
000; forest research $2,700,000; forest exten- 
sion $625,000 and study of foreign forestry 
$10,000, totalling $14,960,000. In the case of 
fire cooperation and research the sums indi- 
cated above would not be called for imme- 
diately but annual appropriations would be 
stepped up to these sums in the course of the 
next few years. 

Inclusion of Farm Woodlands in Forestry 
Program. The Conference also voted a resolu- 
tion recommending to the President of the 
United States that an emergency appropriation 
or allocation of $200,000 be made available 
annually to the federal agricultural extension 
service for the purpose of securing the 
wholehearted cooperation of farm woodland 
owners and other small owners of timberland 
in carrying out the conservation program 


formulated under Article X of the Lumber 
Code. 
Farm woodlands are considered an essen- 


tial factor to the success of the program 
since they aggregate approximately 125,000,- 
000 acres. On this point the Conference says: 














Mr. R. L. Pollio, 
Manager 
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greatest develop- 
ment ever achieved 
in cross-cut saw 


manufacturing a 


we 00 ove mast 








a KX ge. Ye are . 
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fOLSS EON 


PRECISION-GROUND 
CROSS-CUT FREE to you... 


S AWS mean more logs cut per day with less Any one or all of these 


effort. New Disston alloy steel takes higher temper tie 

than any other steel ever used in cross-cut saws. A D| SSTO N 
Gives tougher teeth. Stays sharp and retains KX ‘ ee 

set LONGER. True taper, alike both sides, = MANUALS 
ground to micrometer accuracy from cutting ; 

edge to thin back...makes the Disston Precision- neany DISSTON 


ground Cross-cut saw cut faster, EASTER. 369 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
























IMPERIAL SAW TOOL... In co-operation with expert saw 
filers, Disston perfected the No. 10 Imperial Saw Tool for 
speed and accuracy in doing three operations in refitting 
cross-cut saws: jointing; filing rakers; gauging height 


Please send the 
Manuals checked 
below, marking 


of rakers. them for the atten- 
DISSTON FILES ... Made from Disston steel. Have sharp, Gen of the under- 
strong teeth, no soft spots, do not fill up readily, clean signed. 
easily... 10’ Mill bastard file, one round edge, recom- 
mended for general cross-cut saw refitting. im SAW TOOLS a on 
8: Us DISSTON FILES 
e ecesenatiense 
Henry Disston & Sons, Ine. [_] PRUNING BooK 


369 TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Attention of. 
Canadian Factory: TORONTO 





Branches : Fa i ee END ee 
BANGOR, ME., BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MEMPHIS, NEW ORLEANS, 
SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE., SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER, B. C. Address 
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from a 


winter-weary world 





Don’t believe a word about 
the endlessness of winter. 
Come to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall and get a foretaste of 
spring. Here we have a 
warm sun, a mild, brisk 
climate, and a beachfront 
view of ocean and clean, 
dry Boardwalk that will 
make short work of ennui. 


ty, 














Before you know it, you'll 
be making those 275-yard 
drives again (be sure to 
bring your clubs), racing 
the surf along the beach 
on horseback, or working 
out the kinks on our squash 
courts. Our game rooms, 
entertainments, health 
baths and inspired food will 
add the finishing touches. 

If, on the other hand, 
you want a chance to rest, 
here you'll find a world of 
leisure. Roll or stroll along 
the Boardwalk. Sleep un- 
disturbed in your quiet, 
spacious room. Read in 
our cheerful library. Or 
loll in a sunny deck chair 
and count breakers till you 
fall asleep. 








If the tedium of winter 
is beginning to pall, a good 
holiday by the sea is the 
cleverest escape. And we'll 
do our best to make it a 
good one. Rates are mod- 


Marvelous food. 
American and European 
plans. 


erate. 


Chalfonte- 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


“To conserve our timber resources all forest 
lands in private ownership, both large and 
small, including farm woodland, shall be sub- 
ject to the conservation measures under 
Article X of the Lumber Code.” Conservation 
regulations, however, are to apply only to 
operations where the products of farm wood- 
lands are offered for sale or used in the 
manufacture of commodities for sale. The 
Conference also recommended that farm wood- 
land owners shall be represented in the for- 
est practice committees of the Lumber Code 
Authority and its several divisions. A fur- 
ther provision is to the effect that for the 
purposes of administering the conservation 
program the Lumber Code Authority shall 
organize local forest practice boards charged 
with preparing rules for forest protection 
practices and timber cutting requirements 
applicable to conditions in their respective 
regions. These practices and requirements 
shall not be less than the minimum set by 
the divisional agency. On these local boards 
farm woodland owners and other small tim- 
ber owners shall have representation in pro- 
portion to the importance of their timber 
holdings in the region and their representa- 
tives shall be selected from recommendations 
submitted by farm organizations. Another 
recommendation of the Conference is that 
Article III of the Lumber Code be amended 
to provide that the Code Authority “may 
declare it an unfair practice for code indus- 
tries to buy timber products cut from _pri- 
vately owned lands unless accompanied by a 
certificate indicating that these products have 
been cut in compliance with provisions and 
regulations under Article X.” 

Emergency Timber Salvage. In enunciat- 
ing a policy in respect to the salvage of tim- 
ber damaged by fire, wind, insect or other 
causes, the Conference declared that where 
the timber can not be salvaged in the usual 
course of operation and therefore imposes 
upon the local community a loss of tax 
revenues, employment opportunities and a 
valuable resource, the situation shall be con- 
sidered an emergency. In such cases the 


Lumber Code Authority shall approve a pro- 
duction allocation sufficient to permit sal- 


vaging the timber with minimum loss, and 
it shall take such further steps as are within 
its power to facilitate as complete salvage 
as possible. The Federal Government, on 
its part, shall through its various agencies 
give preferential consideration to such emer- 
gency situations by extending financial and 
other aid in salvaging the timber as promptly 
as possible. As an immediate example, at- 
tention is called to the fact that in the past 
two years forest fires in northern Oregon 
have devastated an area of 325,000 acres 
bearing a stand of thirteen billion feet of 
valuable fir timber. The immediate salvage 
of this fire-killed timber, the Conference 
declares, “is imperative to prevent loss of 
this vast resource **** This catastrophe we 
regard as constituting a national emergency 
problem of a type which warrants and neces- 
sitates special treatment by both public and 
industry agencies.” 

The joint committee provided by the Con- 
ference to give effect to Conference recom- 
mendations went into session immediately fol- 
lowing conclusion of the Conference and spent 
practically a week in preparing necessary re- 
ports and digests of Conference action for 
submission to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Lumber Code Authority and the President. 
Public members of this committee appointed 
by Secretary Wallace are: Earle H. Clapp, 
United States Forest Service; Wm. G. Howard, 
State Forester, New York; Ward Shepard, In- 
dian Forest Service; B. P. Kirkland, United 
States Forest Service, and Ovid Butler, The 
American Forestry Association. Industry 
members appointed by the Lumber Code Au- 
thority include: W. B. Greeley (alternate C. 
S. Chapman), West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; David T. Mason, Western Pine Asso- 
ciation; G. F. Jewett, Potlatch Forests, Inc.; 
A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Association, 
and A. B. Recknagel, Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Association (alternate E. R. 
Linn, Hardwood Manufacturers Institute). 


Traveling Fellowship for Foresters 


Announcement has been made of the op- 
portunity for graduate students and _ profes- 
sors of forestry to secure a traveling fellow- 
ship with the American-Scandinavian Foun- 


dation, 116 East Sixty-Fourth Street, New 
York City. This includes $1,000 payable in 
quarterly installments and the opportunity 
to spend a year of study and observation in 


Sweden, Denmark, and Norway.  Applica- 
tion papers may be secured from the Foun- 
dation and must be filed with them before 
March 15, in order that Professor William 
Hovgaard of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a jury of college professors 
and technical experts may consider the ap- 
plications and make the appointments early 
in April. 


Game Conference Endorses Duck Stamp Bill 


The plight of the water fowl, which have 
been diminishing over a period of years, oc- 
cupied the center of the stage at the Twen- 
tieth American Game Conference, held in 
New York late in January. The Conference 
unanimously endorsed the Duck Stamp Bill, 
now pending in Congress, which if passed, 
it is believed, will do much toward supplying 
a remedy for the water fowl crisis. 

The bill proposes to allow the duck hunt- 
ers to impose a tax of a dollar a year upon 
themselves through the purchase of a stamp 
from the United States Government to be af- 
fixed to their state hunting licenses. The 
funds to be derived yearly, estimated at $1,- 
000,000, are to be used in purchasing water 
fowl refuges and breeding grounds and for 
more adequate protection. The bill, it was 
announced, has been endorsed by President 
Roosevelt and by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace. 

Another feature of the meeting was the 
plan submitted by Thomas Beck, Chairman 
of the Presidential Committee on Wildlife 


Restoration, in which it is proposed to build 
wild fowl breeding grounds and restore up- 
land game birds and animals on other areas 
throughout the United States. Mr. Beck said 
the plan would go even further than restora- 
tion of game birds, taking in song, insecti- 
vorous and ornamental birds. 

The Conference also marked the entrance 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority into the 
wildlife restoration field. Officials of the 
Authority invited the Conference to enter 
into their huge social experiment plan and 
assist them to restore wildlife upon their 
areas for the recreational value to the 
colonies. 

Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wildlife Pro- 
tection, Interior Department of Canada, was 
elected Chairman of the Conference for the 
coming year. The four vice chairmen were 
Aldo Leopold, Madison, Wisconsin; Guy Am- 
sler, Little Rock, Arkansas; William L. Fin- 
ley, Portland, Oregon; and Raymond J. Ken- 
ney, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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FoACOOMilts-Companion & Mountains. 








THE NortH COAstT LIMITED 
With the Comforts of Air-Conditioned Equipment 


OR more than a thousand miles in the American Northwest, the wild grandeur of Rockies and 
Cascades accompanies the North Coast Limited, whose observation-club cars and diners will 


have 100% air-cleaning and conditioning by means of mechanical refrigeration for the 1934 
summer season, and thereafter. 


Are you traveling in the West this year? Be sure to include at least 1000 scenic mountain 
miles on the Northern Pacific. Fares west are down and there’s no Pullman surcharge on the 
Northern Pacific. Dollars buy more in American travel than abroad. May we figure the cost 
of a western trip from your home town? No obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Pacific Northwest...Yellowstone Park... Montana Rockies...Dude Ranches 
Alaska...Canada...Oregon...Washington...California 











Seeeeeeeueeeeeuenees E. E. Nelson, 645 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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CUSTOM 
TANNER 


Skins tanned, 


Chokers, Jackets, 
Coats, and Taxi- 
dermists. Repairs 


and storage. 


Reading, Mich. 








WE HAVE... 


Papier Mache Manikins 


that fit all sizes of deer heads you 
want to mount. Right turn, left 
turn, straights and regulars. Send 
for our chart catalogue today. 


Papier Mache Specialties Co. 


Reading, Michigan 


ORDER YOUR 
BINDER NOW 
FOR 1934 
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$2.50 Each 
Order today and protect 
your Magazines 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASS’N. 


1713 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


$1.50 Per Set of 2 Decks 


+ hk + 
Send your order today 
+ hk + 
The American Forestry 
Association 


1713 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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,AWS RELATING TO THE NATIONAL ParK SERv- 
ICE, THE NATIONAL Parks AND MONUMENTS, 
compiled by Hillory A. Tolson, United States 
Department of the Interior, National Park 
Service. 318 pages, published by the Gov- 
ernment Printine Office, Washington, D. C. 
Price, $1.00. 

A compilation of all acts of Congress relat- 
ing to the creation, or administration of work 
and responsibilities of the National Park Serv- 
ice from the creation of the Yosemite National 
Park in 1864, and the Yellowstone National 
Park in 1872 to and including acts passed dur- 
ing the first session of the 73rd Congress. 
This is a valuable reference book which might 
well be matched by another volume presenting 
the laws relating to the Forest Service and the 
National Forests.—G. ol 


Tue Deer or Cauirornia, by H. H. Sheldon. 
Published by the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History, Santa Barbara, California. 
71 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Because of the pressing popular interest in 

the subject, the author has brought out this 
treatise on California deer, after ten years’ ex- 
haustive study and research. And while he 
states that further field work and comparative 
study will be required to complete the final 
classification and set down definite range and 
racial distribution findings, his research has 
uncovered important and hitherto unpublished 
facts of the greatest immediate interest. 

He points out that deer hunting affords 
recreation of the highest order. Understanding 
the characteristics and habits of game adds 
zest to the hunt, and no sport is comparable to 
following the high trails of the deer in Cali- 
fornia, where there are more varieties than in 
any other state. This may be due to the great 
area of California and the natural protection 
afforded game by the vast wilderness haunts. 
Though hunted more than any other animal, 
the deer hold their own and, as an important 
source of revenue to the state, the author 
claims, should be given the intelligent con- 
sideration meted out to other valuable state 
assets. 

In The Deer of California, Dr. Sheldon offers 
a wealth of new and interesting information 
growing out of his long and expert examination 
into the subject—facts important not only to 
the economist and scientist but pertinent to the 
pursuits of hunter and sportsman as well. Ac- 
companying the text are many illustrations 
of great beauty and interest, and a range and 
life-zone map in striking color—L.M.C. 
Twenty West ArricaAn Timper Trees, by L. 

Chalk, J. Burtt Davy, H. E. Desch and A. 

C. Hoyle. Published by Oxford University, 

Amen House. E.C. 4, London, England 108 

pages, illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. (about 

$3.00). 

This is the second of a series entitled “For- 
est Trees and Timbers of the British Empire,” 
The first deals with “Some East African Coni- 
ferae and Leguminosae” and was reviewed in 
AMERICAN Forests for December, 1932. These 
“Twenty West African Timber Trees” include 
details of botanical characteristics, description 
of the tree, its range of growth and its eco- 
nomic importance. None of the trees have 
been extensively introduced for growth in the 
United States, and none are of special im- 
portance in our trade with Africa, but the 
authors report they have chosen the trees be- 
cause of their commercial importance or be- 
cause there is reason to expect that the tim- 
hers will be more widely used in the future. 
None of the mahoganies zre included.— G. H. C. 








Grades of Peat and Muck for Soil Improve- 
ment, U. S. Department of Agriculture Cir- 
cular 290, by A. P. Dachnowski-Stokes, pre- 
sents within thirty pages the sources of peat 
in the United States and a discussion of the 
various peats and their value in soil improve- 
ment. Published by the United States Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Forest Tree Diseases in Relation to 
Stand Improvement, an Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work publication by George H. Hepting, 
gives brief illustrated descriptions of some of 
the more common tree diseases. It was pre- 
pared for the information and guidance of 
foremen and men at work with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Published by the United 
States Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





The Main Reasons Why Range Cattle 
Ranchers Succeed or Fail, by C. A. Brennen 
and published by the University of Nevada, at 
Reno, Nevada, contains facts and figures use- 
ful in the management of western ranges on 
the Public Domain. 


The Efficacy and Economic Effects of Plant 
Quarantines in California, Bulletin 553, of the 
University of California, Berkeley, California, 
is a complete discussion of the useful purpose 
served by plant quarantines in relation to a 
single state. 


Stand Improvement Measures for Southern 
Forests. Forestry publication No. 3 for the 
Emergency Conservation Work. Prepared by 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
November, 1933. Published by Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. With 
illustrations. Describes in simple language, 
silvicultural principles for the handling of 
several forest types in the Southeastern States. 


A New Maple Product, by Richard W. 
Smith, Jr. Bulletin 364 of the Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington, 
Vermont. 8 pages. Describes a mixture of 
pure maple sugar and pure cream which is 
a forest by-product with commercial possi- 
bilities. 





The Carbohydrate Contents of the Maple 
Tree, by C. H. Jones and Jennie L. Bradlee. 
Bulletin 358 of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 147 pages with charts 
and tables. An effort to set forth that which 
takes place during the year in a maple tree 
as far as chemical constituents of the wood, 
bark, and sap are concerned. 


A Study of Natural Reproduction in Ver- 
mont Forests, by George P. Burns. Bulletin 
354 of the Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Presents the problems of trying to 
reproduce a white pine forest under condi- 
tions more favorable to birch and red maple. 


I—Timber Conservation: II—The Lumber 
Industry, by A. Stuart Campbell, Ernest M. 
McCracken, and Robert C. Unkrich. In these 
two bulletins of 113 and 84 pages, respec- 
tively, published by the University of Flori- 
da, Tallahassee, Florida, the Florida forest 
and lumber situation is depicted with records 
going back for the past century. 
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Forestry Questions 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., Will be 
Answered in this Column. ... . A self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ + - 


Question: Where is the sap sugar of the 
sugar maple stored? Is there any particular 
place on the trunk of the maple where a bet- 
ter flow of sap would occur?—K. S., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Answer: The sap of the sugar maple, stored 
in the trunk or roots during winter, does not 
contain sugar, but starch. Towards spring, 
action within the tree causes the starch to 
gradually change again into a simple sugar. 
This was originally manufactured in the leaves 
and moved out of the leaves into the branches, 
trunk and roots of the tree. Some was used in 
growth and seed production but the most of it 
was transformed into starch and stored. 

Maple sap will flow any time after a freeze 
following the fall of the leaves in the autumn. 
Usually, March and April are the best sugar 
making months but occasionally good runs 
are secured in February. 

Studies carried on throughout the northeast 
during the past thirty years or more indicate 
that the region on the trunk from three and a 
half to six feet from the ground yields the 
largest quantity of good quality sap. Accord- 
ingly, the convenient height of four feet from 
the ground is as satisfactory as any place to 
tap the tree. 


Question: What effect has the tapping of 
trees for maple sap, upon the tree?—K. 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer: Properly tapped, maple trees are 
not seriously injured. Scarcely more than four 
to nine per cent of the sap is taken in an or- 
dinary season and this can be easily spared. 
The chief danger to the tree is from infection 
by wood-destroying fungi. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, wounds in vigorously growing trees heal 
up. 


”? 


Question: Is the Plant Patent Act still in 
force and if so, how many patents have been 
* granted?—-J. G. I., Delaware. 

Answer: The Plant Patent Act continues in 
force and recently seventy-three patents for 
— and plants of various sorts had been 


Question: I am under the impression that 
Canada’s national tree is the Maple, and 
England’s the oak. Can you give me any- 
thing definite on this subject?—-F. M., Ohio. 

Answer: The Secretary of the British Em- 
bassy in Washington reports that the English 
national tree is the indigenous British oak, 
Quercus Robur. 

No tree has been officially designated as 
a national tree for Canada, according to the 
Secretary of the Canadian Legation in Wash- 
ington, but the variety which appears in the 
Canadian coat of arms is Acer saccharinum, 
commonly known as silver maple. 





The Creeping Gully Is a 
Deadly Enemy of Control 
of Soil Erosion 


Gully Control Is 
Essential in Limiting 
Soil Erosion 


.. and explosives are an important 
factor in effective gully control 


Tough gully banks do not permit effective use of hand 
labor alone. It takes explosives adapted for work in 
heavy clay or clay shale formations to make the job 
practical, 

The spirit of the New Deal aims to make work for men 
but it also aims to eliminate “drudgery” jobs. Atlas 
explosives, properly used, wipe out the drudgery and 
make manual labor effective—a real contribution to 


the New Deal. 


For detailed information concerning the use of Atlas 
Explosives in gully control address 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


A Proper Explosive for Every Blasting Requirement 
WILMINGTON * DELAWARE 
Cable Address—Atpowco 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Allentown, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Denver, Colo. ; Houghton, Mich. ; Joplin, Mo. ; 

Kansas City, Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. ; 

New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburg, Kansas; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Tamaqua, Pa. ; Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


sy ATLAS 
. EXPLOSIVES 


THF 
Swe’ 
West of Rocky Mountains—The Giant Powder Co., Cons., San Francisco, Cal. 

















SEED 


FOREST & NURSERY 





BLACK LOCUST SEED 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


HERBST BROTHERS, INC. 


Tree AND SHRuB SEED SPECIALISTS 
92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














EVERGREEN 


TREES 


For Ornamental or Forest Planting 


Trees of known queiey: raised from SEED at 
our Nurseries under personal supervision, based 
on 20 years’ experience. All varieties. Sizes 
range from ngs, t ‘ 
plants, up to 20 feet tall. 
reasonable. Write for Catalog and know about 
our guarantee. 


FRANKLIN FORESTRY Co. 


89 STATE ST. 
BURSERICS AT 




















Evergreen Nursery Stock 
For All Purposes 





Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 
Prices reasonable Write for catalogue 


CENTRAL MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 








—Young Aristocrats— 


Rare and unusual grafted 
about 12 
Azaleas, 
Maples, 
lapped; 
our new 


trees and shrubs 
inches high at amazingly low prices. 
Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Japan 

Franklinia tree, etc. Balled and bur- 

can be shipped any time. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York City 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust, Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and other 
varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get our figures 
on Contract Planting. 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A-34, Fryeburg, Maine 








EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Scotch, Austrian and Norway Pines; Norway 
and White Spruce—Many Other Varieties. 
Write For Prices. 
THE JENKINS NURSERY 
Winona, Columbiana Co., Ohio 18S. Main St. 














FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 





Three bills of particular interest to the con- 
servation of wild life passed the Senate on 
February 6, among them the Duck Stamp Bill 
authorizing a dollar tax on all licenses for the 
hunting of migratory birds, and amended to 
provide that ninety per cent of the money so 
raised shall be used for the purchase of land 
for sanctuaries in which absolutely no shoot- 
ing will be permitted at any time. Further- 
more, all reference to enforcement of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Regulations is taken 
out of the new bill on the ground that it is 
the duty of Congress to provide enforcement 
personnel to police the Migratory Bird Treaty 
regulations. The other two bills receiving 
Senate approval were Senator Robinson’s bill, 
S. 2277, authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to set aside breeding places for game 
birds, animals and fish within the National 
Forests, and Senator Walcott’s bill, S. 2599, 
providing for coordination and cooperation 
between the various departments in the in- 
terest of wild life resources. These bills now 
await action in the House. 

Meanwhile in the House the bill for the 
establishment of the Everglades National 
Park in Florida, H. R. 2833, was put over until 
a future date. 

The House sub-committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations held hearings from the middle 
of January until February 8. On January 19th, 
a group of foresters presented arguments for 
increasing appropriations for forest protection. 
C. J. Cowan of the Washington State Forest 
Protection Association arranged the hearing 
in cooperation with the Forester’s Office of 
The American Forestry Association. It was 
attended by L. F. Cronemiller, State Forester 
of Oregon: C. B. Sanderson, af the Milwaukee 
Land Company; R. A. Colgan of the Califor- 
nia Forest Fire Protective Association; G. B. 
Conzet, State Forester of Minnesota; Arthur 
Elmer and M. J. Fox, of the Michigan State 
Department of Conservation; George Wirt, of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters; Col. Leonidas Coyle of the New Jer- 
sey Forest Service, and Harry Lee Baker, State 
Forester of Florida and President of the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters. 

Urging the committee to increase the ap- 
propriation for cooperative forest protection 
from $1,198,619 included by the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Cowan recommended $1,775,000 
for 1934 and 1935. He declared that reduc- 
tions of the past two years have so crippled 
state forest fire protective organizations that 
fires may destroy the accomplishments of the 
past ten years. Reduction of funds in Oregon 
and Washington amounting to $40,000 each, 
and in Idaho to $22,000, he told the committee, 
are breaking down the protective system for 
both cut-over land as well as standing timber. 

State Forester Conzet of Minnesota, sup- 
ported by Representatives White of Idaho and 
Kvale of Minnesota, pointed out that the the- 
ory that smaller appropriations for forest pro- 
tection are warranted because of the work of 
the C.C.C., is a dangerous one. Although 
praising the work of the C.C.C., Mr. Conzet 
showed that their protection efforts are con- 
fined largely to constructing trails, telephone 
lines and lookout towers, all of which con- 
tribute to fire prevention, but the C.C.C. does 
not provide men for the lookout towers, patrol 
duty or regular forest fire protection work. 
They are brought in only after fires attain a 
size which demands outside help. Special 


emphasis was placed by each forester who ap- 
peared before the committee upon the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility for effective 
cooperation in maintaining forest protection 
in view of the conservation program set in 
motion by Article X of the Lumber Code. 

On February 8, Senator Pope of Idaho, Rep- 
resentative Utterback of Maine, Chester Gray 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, G. 
H. Collingwood of The American Forestry 
Association and ‘others, appeared before the 
committee in behalt of appropriations for co- 
operative forest protection, urging particularly 
the maintenance of existing items in the ap- 
propriation bill for the control of white pine 
blister rust and the Dutch elm disease. Elimi- 
nation of these items from the appropriation 
bill on the theory that the work will be per- 
formed with emergency funds was opposed on 
the grounds that the legal status of the work 
would thereby be changed and larger coopera- 
tive sums would have to be supplied by the 
states. 

The contemplated reduction of forty-three 
per cent in appropriations for the Biological 
Survey aroused protests from many sources. 
George D. Pratt, President of The American 
Forestry Association, in a letter to President 
Roosevelt dated January 20, declared that the 
reduction will dismember the Government’s 
wild life agency by reducing its personnel by 
1,400 workers in two years. Many of the Bu- 
reau’s activities, including research basic to 
the conservation of bird and animal life, he 
declared, would have to be terminated and 
the Survey would be without the services of 
a recognized bird man. 

Seth Gordon of the American Game Associa- 
tion, T. Gilbert Pearson of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, S. B. Locke of 
the Izaak Walton League, Clyde B. Terrell of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and G. H. Collingwood 
of The American Forestry Association and 
others appeared before the House Sub-Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on February 3 in sup- 
port of maintaining the work of the Survey. 

No progress has been made in the House on 
the Taylor Bill, H. R. 6462, for the control of 
public lands. Senator O’Mahoney introduced, 
on January 22, S. 2430, to grant public lands 
to certain states and eliminate lands from Na- 
tional Forests, Parks and Reservations. This 
is similar to S. 5613 introduced in the last 
Congress by the late Senator Kendrick and 
proposes legislation directly opposed to that 
of the Taylor bill. The American Forestry 
Association has consistently opposed turning 
the Public Domain over to the states on the 
grounds that it will not meet the problem of 
conservation involved. 

The Department of Interior Appropriation 
bill passed the House on January 19, carrying 
$6,319,640 for the Office of National Parks, 
Buildings and Reservations, of which $2,057,- 
130 is for work which was the responsibility 
of the National Park Service before the re- 
organization. In addition, $25,011,922 have 
been allotted from Public Works funds for 
the construction of new roads and physical im- 
provements in the several parks and monu- 
ments. The bill also includes $330,510 for 
administering and protecting the forests of 
the Indian Service. This is a reduction of 
$55,011.67 below this year’s appropriation. No 
appropriation is made for the protection of 
the forests on the Public Domain, and the re- 
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sponsibility is placed under the Division of 
[Investigation in the Office of the Secretary. 

On January 31. the House passed H. R. 
7513. including $1,279,537 for the Bureau of 
Fisheries in the Department of Commerce. In 
spite of protests by sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists the current item of $13,715 for en- 
forcement of the Federal black bass law was 
taken out, the sub-committee holding that the 
work is largely educational and impossible of 
enforcement by only two or three inspectors. 
The item of $15,000 for rearing and salvaging 
fish for the Mississippi Wild Life Refuge was 
restored. 


Supreme Court Settles Famous 
Ponderosa Pine Case 


The United States Supreme Court in an 
opinion handed down on January 8 settled 
the long drawn out fight over the sale of 
Ponderosa pine lumber as “California white 
pine” or as “white pine.” The Supreme 
Court sustained the position of the Federal 
Trade Commission taken in 19°1 when it di- 
rected middle west and Pacific slope pine 
lumber producers to cease the advertisement 
and sale of Ponderosa pine lumber as “white 
pine.” 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court the Federal Trade Commission is now 
taking steps to obtain compliance with its 
orders. During the week of February 14 it 
directed letters to twenty-five of the lumber 
companies which had not entered into the 
litigation, enclosing copy of the Supreme 
Court opinion and directing them to file with 
the Commission within sixty days written 
notice of their compliance with the cease and 
desist orders, it being assumed of course that 
the fourteen companies which had been in- 
volved in the litigation would be directly gov- 
erned by the Supreme Court decision. 

The Commission has also forwarded to the 
Western Pine Association, with headquarters 
in Portland, Oregon, a letter informing it of 
the Supreme Court decision and suggesting 
that it make changes in its standard grading 
rules to conform with the Court’s opinion so 
as to eliminate from the rule the use of 
trade terms which are prohibited under the 
Court decision. 

“The Commission’s cease and desist order 
was issued June 8, 1931, and was directed 
against thirty-nine lumber producing com- 
panies. Either the advertisement or sale of 
Ponderosa pine lumber as “white pine” or as 
“California white pine” was held to be an 
unfair trade practice and was prohibited. 

“Following the issuance of the cease and 
desist orders, a meeting of a number of the 
Ponderosa lumber producers was held, at 
which a majority agreed to abide by the 
Commission’s action. However, appeals to 
the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
were taken by fourteen of the companies, 
twelve joining in one suit, and two in an- 
other. The suit in which twelve companies 
joined came on for a hearing before the 
Court of Appeals, the other being held in 
abeyance to await determination of the first 
case. 

“The Court of Appeals reversed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, but the case was 
taken to the Supreme Court which, in an 
opinion handed down on January 8, last, re- 
versed the anpellate court and sustained the 
Commission.” 








Pring vents ; be un 
| ot the CAVALIER 


i Golf on the famous championship 


courses of the Cavalier and Princess 


Anne Country Clubs... adjacent 








to the Hotel. Excellent stables of 





forty trained hunters, and miles of 
rambling bridle paths. Indoor salt 


water swimming pool and baths. 


The joy of living attains new pleasure 
at this wonder spot—in the springtime. 


Easily reached by motor, train or boat. 


SIDNEY BANKS 
Managing Director 


Illustrated booklet sent on request. 
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VIRGINIA BEACH 
VIRGINIA 











| HAVE PURCHASED SEED STOCKS AND LEASED 
THE FOREST NURSERIES OF 


The Ionc-ReLt, Lumber Company 
and shall continue to collect all Pacific Coast and Gulf States 
conifers and to grow planting stock for the Forester 
and the Nurseryman. 

Site and Climatological Data Supplied 
Special Collections Made by Arrangement 


JOHN B. WOODS, FORESTER - LONGVIEW, WASH. 
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FORESTER 
No.5 


(McKenney Type U. 8. Pat. No. 1607470) 


Easily Cuts Two- 
Inch Standing 
Green Wood 


For reforestation work, 
cutting brush, i 
stripping, trail clear- 
ing, general improve- 
ment cutting in stands 
of all ages. 

Patented slide shift 
power slot makes pos- 
sible a powerful tool 
without excessive 
weight. Guaranteed to 
cut 2-inch standing 
green wood. Simple, 
fast, safe. Write for 
folder showing tool in 
use and full details. 


MADE BY 


H.K.PORTER INC. 


EVERETT MASS. U.S.A. 
(Ask your hardware jobber) 








“‘Model’’ Planting Tool 


for Reforesting 


(Pat. Pending) 





Use with a mattock 
or other hole digging 
implement. Sets seed- 
lings or transplants. 
This tool eliminates 
the back-breaking 
work of hand plant- 
ing. DOES a BET- 
TER JOB, SPEEDS 
UP THE WORK, 
AND SPARES THE 
MAN. No bending 
over necessary to 
plant trees. Pays for 
itself the first day. 








@ ad | 
+ Write for prices and details. 
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MODEL 
PLANTING TOOL 
COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, N. Y. 



































Forest Disease and Insect Control 
Transferred 


White Pine Blister Rust Control, Dutch 
Elm Disease Control, and other similar pro- 
tection activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture, have been placed under the division 
of Plant Disease Eradication and Control in 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine with Gipsy Moth and Brown-Tail Moth 
Control. Dr. K. F. Kellerman will supervise 
the new set-up. This transfer from the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry anticipates the con- 
solidation of appropriations to become effec- 
tive when the new agricultural appropriations 
are available on July 1, 1934. 

White Pine Blister Rust Control is under 
the direction of Dr. James F. Martin for the 
East, Stephen N. Wyckoff for the West, 
while Dutch Elm Disease Control is under 
the direction of Gilbert B. Posey. 

Samuel B. Detwiler, for years director of 
the office of Blister Rust Control, is now 
with the Division of Foreign Plant Introduc- 
tion in the Bureau of Plant Industry, in 
charge of the establishment of nurseries in 
various parts of the country. This study and 
development of plants will be for use by 
the Soil Erosion Service of the Department 
of the Interior, and is in connection with an 
allotment of $630,000 of Public Works funds 
to the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Bolton on Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Committee 


Representative Chester C. Bolton, of Ohio, 
was appointed on January 23 to the Migra- 
tory Bird Conservation Commission to suc- 
ceed Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan, who 
resigned to accept a place on the National 
Forest Reservation Commission where he 
succeeds the late John D. Clarke, of New 
York. Serving with Representative Bolton is 
Representative Sam D. McReynolds, of Ten- 
nessee, Senator Peter Norbeck, of North 
Dakota, Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, 
and the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Interior. 





Erosion Control Program Gathers 
Speed 


Over twenty-five million acres are included 
in twelve soil erosion projects now underway 
or about to be approved by the Soil Erosion 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
under direction of Hugh H. Bennett and Dr. 
W. C. Lowdermilk. A large staff of men 
trained and experienced in soil erosion con- 
trol, forestry, biology and ecology are being 
assembled to supervise these demonstration 
areas which range in size from about one 
hundred thousand acres to fifteen million 
acres, each located in an important drainage 
region of the United States. Each drainage 
area under consideration will be carefully 
mapped, contracts for photographic mosaic 
maps already having been let with the Fair- 
child Aerial Survey, Inc., and the Aerial Ex- 
plorations, Inc., of New York. The map de- 
picting the 240,500 square miles of Navajo 
and Zuni Indian Reservations in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Utah, it is said, will be the 
largest aerial photographic map ever under- 
taken and will involve more than 4,500 indi- 
vidual photographs taken from an altitude 
of about 20,000 feet. The land area approxi- 
mates the combined size of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Delaware 
and Rhode Island. H. G. Calkins, formerly 
attached to the Albuquerque office of the 
Forest Service as Assistant Regional Forester, 
has been named director of the Navajo proj- 


ect with headquarters at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Each erosion project covers the drainage 
area of an important watershed. All control 
and demonstration work will be conducted 
in close cooperation with the owners of the 
land. In the case of the Texas Black Belt 
Project of Bell, McLennan, Falls and Milam 
Counties in Texas comprising about 206,000 
acres, the Soil Erosion Service will be called 
upon to cooperate with some 12,500 indi- 
vidual farmers. Each farmer will be invited 
to participate in the benefits of the intensive 
erosion control program by applying to his 
lands and crops corrective measures outlined 
in working plans prepared by Regional Di- 
rector H. V. Geib and his staff of assistants. 
Headquarters have been established at Tem- 
ple, Texas. 

The program is one of conserving the re- 
maining soil rather than attempting to re- 
claim areas already badly washed out, and 
calls for reduction of flood hazards, protec- 
tion of rich bottom soil lands from worthless 
sand and gravel washed out of the hills, pro- 
tection of stream channels and reservoirs 
from silting, and readjustment of existing 
land practices. Each acre will be treated in 
accordance with its particular needs. 

A large project contemplated on the Gila 
River in Southern Arizona to protect ap- 
proximately eight million acres of Public 
Domain and privately owned range land 
draining into the Coolidge Reservoir in con- 
nection with large adjoining areas now un- 
der protective management in National For- 
ests will be developed under the direction of 
Dr. B. P. Fleming, formerly of the University 
of New Mexico, with headquarters at Saf- 
ford, Arizona. Final approval of this project 
awaits assurance of protection of the Public 
Domain as provided in the Taylor Bill, H. 
R. 6464, now before Congress. This also ap- 
plies to a considerable extent to the Navajo 
Project. Early passage of the Taylor Bill 
will assure protection from unregulated com- 
petitive over-grazing which is the chief cause 
of excessive erosion now so characteristic of 
much of the region. 


Numerous experimental areas for effective 
demonstration of erosion control are now be- 
ing located in the Tennessee Valley by C. M. 
Manifold, working from the Forester’s office 
in the Spangler Building, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 

Engineers are now making preliminary sur- 
veys and plans for the upper Mississippi 
Valley Project in Southwestern Wisconsin 
under direction of R. H. Davis at LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. Ninety per cent of the farmers 
in the area have expressed enthusiastic ap- 
proval. 

Additional projects include an area of 
about 200,000 acres in Northwestern Missouri 
and Southwestern Iowa under R. E. Uhland 
at Bethany, Missouri; the limestone area of 
about 120.000 acres in Northern Kansas un- 
der direction of F. L. Duley at Mankato, 
Kansas; the IllinoisSSangamon River area in 
Southern Illinois comprising about 140,000 
acres under F. A. Fisher at Urbana, Illinois; 
the Oklahoma-Red Plains area of 140,000 
acres under the direction of Dr. M. E. Win- 
ters of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and the South Fork of the 
Tiger River watershed of 120,000 acres in 
Spartanburg and Greenville Counties, South 
Carolina, under the direction of Dr. T. S. 
Buie with headquarters at Spartanburg. 

Pacific Coast Projects include one of 105,- 
000 acres on the Southern branch of the 
Palouse River in Washington, under direction 
of W. A. Rockie of Pullman, Washington, 
and the Ventura Project of about 20,000 
acres supervised by Harry E. Reddick at 
Santa Paula, California. 
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Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 

This calendar contains bills introduced at the 

Second Session of the Seventy-third Congress convened on January 3. 

introduced during the special session of Congress, which adjourned on June 15, 

retain their places on the Calendar and may be considered during the present session. 

Whenever acted upon, previously listed bills will be described in the Calendar, other- 
wise they may be considered as in the same status as when last printed. 


All bills 








APPROPRIATIONS 
H. R. 7527 (Report No. 520)—BucHanan— 


an appropriation of $950,000,000 to remain 
available until June 30, 1935, to carry out 
the purposes of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Act of 1933, and for continuation of 
the Civil Works program. Passed House 
February 5. Report No. 261. Passed Sen- 
ate February 8. Sent to conference Febru- 
ary 9. 

S. 313—Permitting the lease of Wyoming 
school lands for mineral, grazing or agricul- 
tural purposes for not to exceed 10 years. 
Report No. 10. Passed Senate May 1, 1933, 
Report No. 299. Passed House February 7. 
Senate agreed to House amendments Febru- 
ary 8. Signed by Speaker, by the Vice Pres- 
ident February 9. 

H. R. 7513—O.iver—Appropriations for De- 
partments of State, Justice, the Judiciary 
and for Departments of Commerce and La- 
bor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, 
including $1,279,537 for Bureau of Fish- 
eries. Report No. 449. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 6. 

H. R. 6951—Taytor of Colorado— Appropria- 
tions for Department of the Interior. Report 
No. 288. Passed the House January 19. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


H. R. 7311—Martin of Colorado—To add 
lands to the Rio Grande National Forests, 
Colorado. To Public Lands Committee, 
January 24. 

S. 285 (H. R. 7671—Pierce—February 5)—To 
authorize addition of lands to Ochoco Na- 


tional Forest, Oregon. Report No. 75. 
Passed Senate May 29, 1933. Report No. 
451. No. 95 on House Union Calendar. 


H. R. 7671—Public Lands Committee. 
1982—Mount Hood National Forest Lands. 
Referred to Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, February 7. Report No. 
269. 


i? 2) 


NATIONAL PARKS 


S. 2274—Rosinson of Arkansas—To establish 
the Ouchita National Park in Arkansas. To 
Committee on Public Lands and Survey, 
January 11. 

H. R. 5397—Cuavez—To authorize acquisi- 
tion of land at entrance of Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and to permit the present 
owner to mine and remove guano from an 
adjoining area in the Park. Report No. 291. 
Passed House February 7. 

S. 324—FiLetcuer—(H. R. 2837—Witcox) — 
For establishment of Everglades National 
Park in Florida. Report No. 50. Passed 
Senate May 29, 1933. Objected to in House 
February 6. Union Calendar 72. 

H. R. 7653—Vinson of Georgia—To establish 
the Ocmulgee National Park in Bibb Coun- 
ty, Georgia. To Public Lands Committee 
February 5. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


S. 2395—Ericxson—To grant public lands in- 
cluding minerals to the States in which they 


are located and to eliminate lands from Na- 
tional Forests, Parks and Reservations and 
for other purposes. To Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Survey, January 18. 

H. R. 7603—Murpvocx—Authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange Govern- 
ment lands for State Jands for conserving 
the public range. To the Committee on the 
Public Lands, February 2. 


STATE PARKS 


H. R. 5905—For selection of lands in Cali- 
fornia for use of California State Park Sys- 
tem. Report No. 561. Passed House Feb- 
ruary 7. 

H. R. 7834—Gitcurist—Conveying to Iowa 
lands within non-navigable lake beds for use 
as public parks, recreation grounds and 
game refuges. Public Lands Committee, 
February 9. 


INDIAN LANDS 


H. R. 5739—Ayers of Montana—To facilitate 
administration of forest and grazing lands 
on Indian Reservations. Report from Indian 
Affairs Committee February 7. Union Cal- 
endar 110. 


WILD LIFE 


2633— Watrcotr (H. R. 5632—K.eserc ) — 
“Duck Stamp Bill” to provide funds for 
acquisition of migratory bird sanctuaries, 
refuges and breeding grounds and to sup- 
plement the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act. Report No. 262. Bill substituted for 
S. 1658. Passed Senate February 7. Union 
Calendar 109. 

S. 2529—Watcotr (H. R. 7672—Kieserc— 
February 5)-—Authorizing Federal, State 
and other cooperation toward increasing 
supply of game and fish. Report No. 244. 
Passed the Senate February 6—House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

. 277—Rosinson of Arkansas—To establish 
fish and game sanctuaries in National For- 


n 


n 


ests. Report No. 243. Passed Senate Feb- 
ruary 7. 
H. R. 697—-Howarp—To add approximately 


110 acres to the upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life Reservation. To Committee on 
Indian Affairs, January 15. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


H. R. 6901—Parker—Authorizing a survey of 
the Altamaha River and its tributaries in 
Georgia with a fund to control floods. To 
Committee on Flood Control, January 15. 

H. R. 6897—Ranx1n—For flood control of the 
Mississippi River and Missouri River; for 
reforestation and use of marginal lands in 
the Missouri Valley and for other purposes. 
To the Committee on Flood Control, Janu- 
ary 15 

H. R. 7548—Disney —For control of flood wa- 
ters in Oklahoma in watershed of Arkansas 
River and tributaries and watershed of Red 
River and tributaries To the Committee 
on Flood Control, February 1. 








For over 
50 years this 
splendid pine has « 
withstood the storms “'#} 
and grown to attain its °4 
position of outstanding 
prominence. 


It well illustrates the 
position of KELLY AXES... 


For over 50 years they have sustained their 
reputation for DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK 






AXES FOREST 
BUSH HOOKS FIRE 
FIRE RAKES \ FIGHTING 
GRADING HOES sneer TOOLS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., Cleveland, 0. 
( Any Hardware Dealer Can Supply ) 
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DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


Grow these 


ever- 
blooming prize-win- 
ners. Largest and 
finest giant Petu- 
nias in the world. 
SINGLE $.50 per 
package; DOUBLE 
Petunias (either 
frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 per 
package. 


Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 


Daisy, most out- 

standing 1933 nov- Ruffled Monster Petunia 
elty. Flowers over (single) 

five inches across 

on long stems. PRICE: §$.25 per package. 


Dahlia seeds. Diener’s giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected flower twelve weeks from sow- 
ing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry 
stems. Package, $.75. 

Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dabhlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Crower 











Bartlett 
No. 1-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 
No. 44 Pole Saw 





qs 


BARTLET 


brings them down 





This Tree Trimmer is 
the most powerful cut- 
ting tool we have ever 
produced. It has the 
Compound Lever of our 
Regular No. 1 Trim- 
mer and it has double 
leverage due to the 





pulley which it at- 
tached to the curved 
lever. This tool will 


sever any branch up to 
1%” in diameter with 
the slightest effort. 


For larger limbs we 
recommend our No. 44 
Pole Pruning Saw with 
16” blade having 7 
teeth per inch. 


Write Today 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 














EVERGREEN TREES 


Shade Trees Nut Trees Shrubs 
10 NUT TREES $2.00 25 

15 varieties to select from. tty 
10 DECIDUOUS TREES $2.00 

15 varieties to select from. “os 
10 BIG FLOWERING Postpaid 

SHRUBS $3.00 aa 
20 varieties to select from. Today 


Ask for price list, Dept. AF34, Fryeburg, Maine 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 











DECIDUOUS TREE SEEDLINGS 


FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Am. Beech, Tupelo Gum, Magnolia ac 
White Ash, Sugar Maple, Dogwood, Tulip 
Tree, Am. Elm and Sweet Gum. 
Write For Prices. 
THE JENKINS NURSERY 
Winona, Co'umbiana County, Ohio. 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF THE BEAVER 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, Jr. 


IENNSYLVANIA’S forests will soon re- 

sound to the clang of thousands of traps 
as the ban is lifted on beavers for the first 
time. Destruction of valuable timber, flood- 
ing of roads and farm lands, contamination of 
water supply and many other depredations 
forced this action. 

The season will open March 1 and close 
April 10. Having had continuous protection 
since the first 
pair of beavers 
were stocked in 
1915, the ani- 
mals increased 
tremendously un- 
til today game 
officials estimate 
their number at 
about 15,000. 

The ban was 
not lifted until 
other methods of 
control had 
failed, however. 
Expert trappers 
caught hundreds 
of beavers in live 
traps when com- 
plaints of dam- 
age were re- 
ceived, removing 
the animals to 
more desirable 
locations. But the 
expense was too 
great. It cost 
about $26 to re- 
move one beaver. 
Also, the process 
was so slow that 
very little head- 
way was made. 
It is pointed out 
that, had an open 
season not been 
declared, the 
beavers in Penn- 





is that there are now over 15,000 beavers in 
the Keystone State, having a market value of 
over a quarter of a million dollars. 

The advent of a trapping season, and the 
circumstances which led to its declaration, 
not only shows to what extent wild creatures 
will increase under favorable conditions, but 
also shows they can be given too much pro- 
tection for their own good. Pennsylvania is 
wise in nipping 
the problem in 
the bud, and in 
giving her trap- 
ping public a 
chance to derive 
some remunera- 
tion in the nip- 
ping thereof. 

The season 
will be well reg- 
ulatel and there 
is no danger, un- 
der its provi- 
sions, of exter- 
minating the 
animals. Two 
types of traps 
will be consid- 
ered legal — a 
steel trap with 
jaws not exceed- 
ing six and one- 
half inches, and 
a live trap, com- 
monly known as 
the Bailey Live 
Beaver Trap, 
having originally 
been designed by 
Vernon Bailey, 
recently retired 
field naturalist 
of the United 
States Biological 
Survey. The lat- 
ter, because of 


i ] id The beaver has come back to his own the — 1" 
sylvania wou : ; outlay, wi 
Rawtite date with a vengeance in the forests of probably ‘not be 
numbers each Pennsylvania, and for the first time used extensively. 
year. since 1915 the trappers’ ban against One can hard- 
The beaver in him has been lifted. ly give credence 
Pennsylvania has to the fact that 
had aremarkable such a thing has 
history. Hundreds of places, such as Beaver- come to pass in this modern day and age, at a 


town, Beaver Hill and Beaver Meadows mutely 
testify to their one-time abundance. By 1900, 
however, these animals had vanished. Never- 
theless, Pennsylvania authorities passed a law 
giving them full protection in 1903, believing 
that some colonies might still exist in the more 
inaccessible portions of her forests. But from 
1903 until 1915 nothing was ever heard about 
them. Then, at the suggestion of several Wis- 
consin officials who were studying reforesta- 
tion work in Pennsylvania, a pair was im- 
ported and released in a protected area. 

This pair lost no time building a dam and 
rearing young, which later moved elsewhere 
and built their own homes. Soon their families 
spread over considerable territory. The Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission then purchased 
four additional pairs from Canada in 1919, 
twenty-four pairs in 1920, six pairs in 1922, 
and twelve pairs in 1924. All of these were re- 
leased on State game refuges. And the result 


time when civilization is so far advanced, and 
particularly in one of the smallest yet most 
thickly populated states. It is hard to believe 
that our reminiscences of the exploits of such 
men as Samuel de Champlain, Henry Hudson, 
Lewis and Clark, John Jacob Astor and many 
others will, to a certain extent, become living 
realities in part of the very same territory 
opened to the beaver industry in the early 
days of our country. 

However, if one is familiar with the system 
of wild life control which has been carried on 
in Pennsylvania for the past forty years, it is 
not difficult to understand. No greater ex- 
ample of what can be done in the field of wild 
life management can be cited than the come- 
back of Billy the Beaver. It not only offers mute 
testimony of the far-sightedness of Keystone 
conservationists, but stands as a lesson to all 
other states to adopt wise laws to help them in 
the proper solution of similar problems, 
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Increased Appropriations for Forest 


Protection Considered 


Disapproval of the request of last Septem- 
ber for an allotment of $600,000 from Pub- 
lic Works funds to supplement the reduced 
appropriations to the Forest Service for co- 
operative forest fire protection under the 
Clarke-McNary Act was reported on February 
15 by Director Lewis W. Douglas of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to a group led by Gov- 
ernor C. Ben Ross of Idaho, including Rep- 
resentatives Compton I. White of Idaho and 
Paul J. Kvale of Minnesota, Idaho State For- 
ester A. W. Middleton, C. S. Chapman of 
Seattle, Washington, and the Forester for The 
American Forestry Association. At the same 
time they urged substantial increases in the 
appropriation for cooperative forest fire pro- 
tection under authorization of the Clarke- 
McNary Act. Answering Director Douglas’ 
questions, Representative Kvale and State 
Forester Middleton explained that the work 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps is_pri- 
marily for improvement. It makes the work 
of fire suppression more efficient, but in no 
way supplements the prevention work for 
which forest guards and patrolmen are re- 
sponsible. 

The group also laid before the Budget Di- 
rector the need for continuing appropriations 
during the coming year for white pine blister 
rust control, Dutch elm disease control, and 
for investigations into the life histories of 
forest tree diseases. 


Special House Committee on Wild 
Life Conservation 


A special House Committee on Wild Life 
Conservation, composed of fifteen Representa- 
tives, authorized by action of the House, was 
appointed by Speaker Rainey on January 30. 
Representative A. Willis Robertson, of Vir- 
ginia, is chairman. The Committee proposes 
to investigate all matters pertaining to re- 
placement and conservation of wild life and 
report to the next session of Congress ap- 
propriate methods for carrying out their 
recommendations. Marvin Jones, of Texas, 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; 
Schuyler O. Bland, of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio 
and Fisheries; Sam D. McReynolds, of Ten- 
nessee, and Chester C. Bolton, of Ohio, 
House members of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, are ex-officio members. 
In addition to the Chairman six Democrats 
and four Republicans were named by the 
Speaker: Lindsay C. Warren, North Caro- 
lina, Tom D. McKeown, Oklahoma, Jacob L. 
Milligan, Missouri, Frank H. Buck, Califor- 
nia, William Berlin, Pennsylvania, Albert C. 
Willford, Iowa, Albert F. Carter, California, 
Frank H. Foss, Massachusetts, Charles D. 
Millard, New York, and George W. Blanch. 


ard, Wisconsin. 


“National Park Year” 


Stating that comparatively few Americans 
know the National Parks and allied areas— 
National Monuments, State Parks, National 
Forests—Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has suggested that 1934 be designated 
as the “National Park Year.” 

The prevailing rates of foreign exchange, 
he said, furnish a sound reason for Ameri- 
cans seeing America first. In 1934 our mon- 
ey will go much farther at home than abroad, 
a reversal of conditions in the recent past. 

The Secretary said that the National Parks 
contain the outstanding scenery of the United 
States, much of it unequalled anywhere. The 
Yellowstone country with its geyser fields 
which outrank any other, with its magnifi- 
cent wild animal display; the incomparable 
Grand Canyon; Glacier Park with its stupen- 
dous mountains, its glaciers and waterfalls; 
Mount Rainier with the greatest single-peak 
glacier system in the country and its great 
forests and delicate wild flower fields; the 
centuries-old trees and the High Sierra scen- 
ery of Yosemite and Sequoia Parks; these 
are only a few of the natural wonders to be 
seen in the National Park and Monument 
system. Also important among our national 
resources, the Secretary said, are the historic 
areas, famous for events that are woven into 
the very fabric of our national life. 





Woodruff Named to Forest 
Purchase Body 


Representative Roy O. Woodruff, of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed a member of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission by 
Speaker Rainey to fill the vacancy left by 
the death of Representative John B. Clarke, 
of New York. At the same time, Speaker 
Rainey reappointed to the Commission Rep- 
resentative Wall Doxey, of Mississippi. 

Representative Woodruff, who comes from 
Bay City, Michigan, has taken an active part 
in forestry legislation in Congress for many 
years and is co-author of the Woodruff- 
McNary Bill which authorized the appropria- 
tion of $8,000,000 for Federal forest pur- 
chases covering recent years. His keen and 
long-continued interest in forestry and con- 
servation problems of the entire country es- 
pecially fits him for service on the Commis- 
sion. He is the first member of the Com- 
mission to come from the region of the Lake 
States. 

The present membership of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission is as follows: 
Secretary of War George H. Dern, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Senator Henry 
W. Keyes, of New Hampshire, Senator Wal- 
ter F. George, of Georgia, and Representa- 
tives Doxey and Woodruff. John E. Burch 
of the United States Forest Service is 
secretary. 





Camp: NOT CAMP 
without a Boat 


An Otp Town Boar adds a lot to vaca- 
tion at a very low cost. There are 
models for every vacation need. Small, 
fast open-boats for fishing, outings or 
“trips to town.” Large, all-wood, sea- 
worthy craft for family use. 

Old Town Boats are rugged and leak- 
proof. Perfectly balanced and reinforced 
to withstand all weights of motors. 
Speedy. Responsive. Send for a free 
catalog showing models and prices. Also 
dinghies, rowboats and all types of 
canoes. Write today. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 563 Main Street, Old oe Maine. 


“Old lown B Wie 











The New Deal Brought 
Reforestation 


UPSUPTIC Nursery’s Hardy, 
ern Grown Evergreens are 
your planting program. 
We have a fine lot of reforestation stock 
well adapted to varying conditions. 
Send for our Spring Price List 
Let us bid on your planting requirements, 


North- 
ready for 


DEPT. FI-1 







Cupsuptic Nursery 





Oquossoc, Maine 

















“Colonial” Boxwood 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
True Dwarf Boxwood for edging 4 to 12 inches 
EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, INC. 
EASTON, MARYLAND 




















SINGLE & DOUBLE BIT 


AXES 


ALL PATTERNS 
+ 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
FOR THE LAST 
HALF CENTURY 





ALL KINDS OF 


LOGGING 
TOOLS 


CHAIN HOOKS, SWIVELS, 
COLD SHUTS & EVERY TOOL 
KNOWN FOR LOGGING. ALSO 
PULASKI MULTI-USE TOOLS 


WARREN AXE AND TOOL co.. Warren, Pa. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Offers thorough training in | 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master | 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- | 
ations, important wood-working | 
industries, also extensive Federal, | 
State, and private forests, near at | 
hand. Excellent opportunity for | 
summer employment. 





For further particulars address 


FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 














The 
New York State College 


of Forestry 
é 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There 
is also opportunity for grad- 
uate work in several branches 
of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 


The College has ample 
laboratories and classrooms in 
William L. Bray Hall and 
the Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demon- 
stration, research and instruc- 
tion in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treat- 
ing and a portable sawmill 
are other features of this in- 
stitution. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
SAMUEL N. Sprinc, Dean 








Dan Beard Nut Tree Planter Medals Awarded 


Sixty medals have been awarded in the 
name of Dan Beard by the cooperative com- 
mittee directing the National Nut Tree Plant- 
ing Program to those performing unusual or 
specified service in the conservation of Ameri- 
can nut trees. Eleven states are repre- 
sented on the roll of medal awards, 
with Virginia leading with thirty-three, 
Pennsylvania running second with fif- 
teen, and Texas third with three. 

Thirty-four Dan Beard Nut Tree 
Planter Medals were sent to Scout 
Executive Frank R. Horton, of Win- 
chester, Virginia, to award for work 
done under his leadership in _ restoring 
native nut trees. He will present them 
at a Court of Honor to Eugene B. Cooper, 
president of the Shenandoah Area Council, 
Boy Scouts of America; Troops Nos. 2 and 
8 of Winchester; Scouts Franklin Pingley, 
Richard Borden, Donald Borden, Charles 
Reeby, Charles Hammock, Randolph Larrick, 
Paul Everby, Eugene Pope, »f Middletown; 
Scouts Charles Gibbens, William Boyce, 
Charles Harper, Joseph Ritter, Robert Gib- 
bens, Rinard Largent, Carl Peer, William 
Eshelman, Robert Jones, Merlin Bly, Donald 
Scruggs, August Schrader, Marshall Martin, 
Forest Jones, Paul Hunter, Bill Pollard, John 
Jones, Norman Cooper, Jack Hunt, Jimmy 
Grove, Tom Rodman, and Charles McVicar of 
Winchester; and Arthur Hartley of Martins- 
burg. West Virginia. 

John M. Phillips, chairman of the Forestry 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, and Boy Scout commissioner, was 
given this honor for his work in setting aside 
a Nut Tree Planting Week in that city. The 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and Alle- 
gheny County Council, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, were awarded medals for the financial 
support and leadership given in promoting 
this week-long project. James R. McConaghie, 
superintendent of the National Military Park 
at Gettysburg, and Dr. S. W. Frost, chairman 
of the Adams County Rural Scout Committee, 
were presented with medals by Scout Execu- 
tive Ray O. Zaner, of York, on behalf of the 
cooperative committee, for their part in estab- 
lishing an Historical Grove at Devils’ Den on 
the Gettysburg Battlefield. Superintendent 
McConaghie also made available to the com- 
mittee twenty-five walnut seedlings to be dis- 
tributed for planting in Historical Groves. 

Scoutmaster C. E. Robbins of Brentwood 
Boro, Pittsburgh, the Greater Johnstown 
Council. B. S. A., and the Schrift School Lone 
Scout Patrol of Johnstown were awarded 
medals for establishing Historical Groves. 
Mr. Robbins has engaged in the program for 
several years and has grown 5,000 Trees with 
Traditions. Johnstown Boy Scouts have, in co- 
operation with the city officials, undertaken a 
five-year nut tree planting and park beautifi- 
cation program. Seven additional awards 
were made in Pennsylvania to Scouts Clyde 
Bonebrake. of Pittsburgh; Charles Lott and 
Arthur Kolak, of Gettysburg: and Lone Scouts 





Leonard Schrift, Edward Bopp, Floyd Alex- 
ander, Jr., and Clair Wilson of Johnstown. 
Each gathered and secured the planting of 
one or more bushels of nut seeds. 

In Texas, Charles A. Dupre, of the Celeste 
Public Schools, B. F. Clark, ot Cooper, 
and Lieut. Col. George A. Lake, of 
Dallas, were sent medals. Mr. Dupre 
established an Historical Grove and 
Mr. Clark set out a nursery for nut 
trees from historic grounds, with a 
special row for trees from Presidents’ 
homes, and arranged tree planting 
ceremonies on the grounds of every 
public school in Delta County for the planting 
of nut trees with traditions. Col. Lake spon- 
sored a county-wide nut tree planting program. 

F. Walter Mueller, of West Orange, New 
Jersey, and the Lake Mohawk Country Club, 
of Sparta, were awarded the Dan Beard Med- 
als for starting an Historical Grove as a part 
< ~ pretentious landscape program of the 
club. 

The founders of Historical Groves in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, and Missouri 
were each given this recognition for their 
services. They included J. S. Campbell, of 
Chicago, Tuck Tucker, of Los Angeles, Boy 
Scout Troop No. 34, of Batesville, under the 
leadership of F. W. Mestamacher, Scout- 
master Harry L. Pride of Cumberland Mills, 
and the Girl Scout Troop, of Marshall, led 
by Mrs. Clyde Porter. 

Certificates of Recognition and Registration 
were awarded as usual by the cooperative 
committee to all who gathered or planted nut 
seeds or trees from historic grounds. The 
Gold Seal of the Successful Tree Grower was 
awarded to those who reported that their 
trees had grown for one year. 

The Dan Beard Medal is awarded to those 
who: 1. Gather and secure the planting of one 
bushel of nut seeds. 2. Plant twenty-five nut 
trees. 3. Establish an Historical Grove. 4. 
Perform outstanding service in nut tree plant- 
ing approved by the cooperative committee. 
There are two Certificates of Recognition and 
Registration. One is awarded for obtaining 
nut seeds from historic grounds for planting; 
the other for planting nut seeds or trees with 
historical associations. Planters who report 
the measurements of their trees after one 
year’s growth receive Gold Seals to affix to 
their certificates. 

The cooperative committee making the 
awards represents Boy Scouts of America, 
The American Forestry Association, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Dan Beard sends the following message to 
every winner of the medal given in his name: 
“This medal is awarded in my name by the 
Cooperative Committee directing the National 
Nut Tree Planting Program so that you will 
be enthused by the pride of achievement and 
continue the good work. Use all means in 
your power to plant and protect American 
nut trees.” 


A Plow for Fire-break Maintenance 


Development of fire lines as pasturage areas 
without affecting their efficiency for fire line 
uses has followed the practice of maintaining 
existing fire lines in many sections cf the 
Southeast. 

This development is a logical consequence 
of the use of a special plow which has two 
discs set at an angie to cut a section of the 
shoulder from each side of the old fire line, 
throwing the soil inward to the center and 
completely covering one or two years’ growth 
of vegetation in fire lines originally produced 


as clean lines. 

Foresters and stockmen using this plow soon 
decided that they could plant carpet grass or 
some other variety of evergreen grass on the 
line after the first maintenance cut. The new 
line was an ideal seed-bed and the grass grew 
rapidly, choking out other vegetation. The 
result is an effective fire stop and a rich 
stand of grass for grazing animals. 

This maintenance plow was especially de- 
signed and developed for reworking existing 
fire breaks and renewing their effectiveness. 
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THE KAIBAB SQUIRREL NRA 

(Continued from page 119) FOREST SERVICE us 

inches in length. When feeding on and ate him. Coyotes capture a few squir- UNIFORMS wt oe oom maar 


the ground the squirrel takes care to remain 
as inconspicuous as possible. Instead of 
feeding out in the bright light or snow where 
he would be conspicuous, he takes consider- 
able care to keep in the shadows at or near 
the base of some tree. Here his body is 
kept alert and he is ready to dodge around 
the tree trunk at the first sign of approach- 
ing danger. 

The goshawk is 
enemy of the “white-tail.” I have seen hawks 
of this species on several different days 
sneaking quietly through the forest in search 
of squirrels, and I once shot one in the act 
of eating a tree squirrel it had just killed. 
Ranger Ed Laws reports seeing a goshawk 
swoop down upon a Kaibab squirrel that 
was crossing an opening between two trees. 
Every time’ the hawk struck the squirrel 
would roll over and over in an effort to es- 
cape, but the hawk finally captured, killed 


the outstanding natural 


rels, particularly in winter. Speeding auto- 
mobiles are the most recent enemy of these 
beautiful squirrels and many are run down on 
the highways that extend through the forest. 

At a conference in 1931, the National Park 
Service, the Forest Service, the Biological 
Survey, and the State of Arizona joined 
hands to give this rare and beautiful squirrel 
as complete protection as possible. As a 
result there has been a gratifying increase 
in their numbers since 1931. In June, 1933, 
I found as many as four Kaibab squirrels 
to the square mile in favorable areas and 
there has been a general improvement. Au- 
toists visiting the Kaibab National Forest 
and the north rim of the Grand Canyon can 
assist vitally if they will keep a sharp look 
ahead and travel at a reasonable speed. By 
so doing they may not only help to preserve 
the Kaibab squirrel, but their own skins as 
well. 
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Financial Statement 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1933 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
Cash . J $ 3,098.49 Accounts Payable $ 3,890.71 
General Fund Investment 9,100.00 Reserves: 
Accounts and Notes Receivable 2,990.79 Prepaid memberships $20,750.79 
Interest Accrued on Investments - 4,342.06 Nut Tree Project 507.90 21,258.69 
Inventories Se aieadared 5,464.96 
Deferred Charges a 312.52 Deferred Income canbe 1,544.87 
Furniture and Fixtures 3,015.77 Surplus eislelaiben 275,568.47 
Special Revolving Fund 10,000.00 
Endowment Fund (Including $15,000 Reserve for Building 
und) 263,938.15 
TOTAL $302,262.74 TOTAL $302,262.74 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1933 
(Exclusive of Reserve Account Income) 
OPERATING 
EXPENSE INCOME 
General Administration $24,319.35 Membership Dues ~ oe 837.63 
Magazine 7 ae _.. 29,648.21 Miscellaneous Magazine Sales. 1,350.73 
Membership Solicitation 8,411.83 Advertising (Net) 9,830.56 
Forester’s Office = 7,072.30 Inte est, exclusive of portion necessary to maintain Life 
Educational Publicity 5,145.84 and Patron presumed eesnanes * ; 9,605.42 
Donations seailsctsabaiecad 471.25 
Forester’s Office 3,182.00 
Miscellaneous ' 1,052.63 
Deficit on Year’s Operations 1,267.31 
TOTAL $74,597.53 TOTAL $74,597.53 
NATIONAL NUT TREE PLANTING PROJECT 
Income and Expenditures for the Year Ended December 31, 1933 
EXPENSE INCOME 
Salaries $1,323.53 Unexpended Balance, January 1, 1933 $5,143.64 
Shipping Expense 1,162.20 Interest on Sovinge 3 Account 51.17 
Printing and Mimeographing 327.89 Donations a 20.00 
Publicity 204.06 
Telegrams, Postage and Supplies 86.70 
Nursery Charges 294.41 
Auditing 20.00 
Tax on Checks 3.00 
Unexpended Balance December 31, 1933 1,793.02 
TOTAL $5,214.81 TOTAL $5,214.81 
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Classified Ads 


Advertisements from reputable individuals and con- 
cerns will be inserted under this head at the rate 
of 10c a word per insertion, cash with order. Dis- 
play rates on application. No advertisement will 
be inserted for less than $1.00. Abbreviations, 
initials and letters will be counted as words. Name 
and address must be given, as advertisements will 
pot be inserted in this section with only a box 
number. Address all orders to Classified Advertis- 
ing Department, AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine, 
1713 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES — Quality Artificial 
Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas headforms. Tools, 
materials, etc. Everything for the progressive 
taxidermist. Send for 4-page catalogue—Free. 
Jonas Bros., 1042 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES— Tanning heavy 
skins for rugs and robes, light skins for chokers. 
Rubber heads, eves and fasteners for sale. Fur 
work on coats and chokers. Game heads mounted. 
Head forms for Deer, Moose, Elk, rug heads 
waxed. W. W. Weaver, Reading, Michigan. 
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many kinds. Hardy plants, rare flowers and 
bulb seeds, cacti and succulents. Catalogue free. 











Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 

Cameras 
SAVE 35% TO 6% on used or new Kodaks, 
Cameras. Motion Picture Cameras. LateSt Bar- 


gaingrams will be mailed free. Write for your 
era Headquarters, BASS CAMERA 
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COMPANY, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL 








University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four 
year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, | 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 

















YOSEMITE SCHOOL OF FIELD NATURAL HISTORY 


To students of science who wish to attend 
summer school, yet hesitate to eliminate the 
benefits of a vacation, the tenth annual ses- 
sion of the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History offers unusual attractions, especially 
to those who are interested in adult nature 
education. 


The summer course lasts from June 25 
to August 10 and is conducted by the National 
Park Service essentially to train men for nat- 
uralist work in the National Parks, but it also 
offers unique opportunities to both men and 
women who wish to fit themselves to be nature 
counselors or teachers. 

The seven weeks’ course is limited to 20 stu- 
dents, which makes possible an intensive pro- 
gram of study with individual attention for all. 
Over half the entire time is spent in field trips 
to those portions of Yosemite National Park 
which are scientifically most interesting. The 


session closes with a nine-day hiking trip 
through the High Sierras. 

The school is housed in a government camp 
where everyone does his own cooking and 
equipment may be brought in or rented as 
preferred. A laboratory fee of $5 is payable 
upon entrance. Total expenses for the session 
will vary with personal requirements,—$50 to 
$100. 

The Yosemite Museum, with adequate re- 
search collections and library, is located near 
the summer school camp, and is open at all 
times for study or class room use. Visiting 
scientists, specialists in their fields, comprise 
the teaching staff, augmented by various mem- 
bers of the Yosemite Ranger Naturalist staff. 

Those interested in the course should write 
C. A. Harwell, Park Naturalist, Yosemite, 
California, who will supply full information 
and application blanks. Applications must be 
received by May 1, 1934. 


THREE R’S AND THE C.C.C. 


(Continued from page 114) 


each camp will want to join in the work. 
These men must be more than merely teach- 
ers, or professors,—they must be leaders and 
they must be “he-men.” To stimulate and 
hold enrollment in the classes to the point 
where they will constitute a real factor in 
camp life and justify the monies appropriated 
will tax to the utmost the initiative, resource- 
fulness and leadership of the Educational 
Advisers. If they lack these qualities in a 
marked degree their work will be simply a 
farce. 

As to their specific duties, they have gen- 
eral supervision, under the direction of the 
Camp Commander, of all educational activ- 
ities in the camp. The Office of Education 
has recommended to the Secretary of War 
the outlines of instruction to be followed and 
the teaching procedure, but the Camp Ad- 
viser must develop the educational program 
and adjust it to the needs and interests of 
the men in his particular camp. 

It has been said that the task calls for an 
entirely new educational technique. Certainly 
we may expect to get some very interesting 
slants” on adult educational methods before 
this thing is over. Not a few of our forest 
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camps are located within easy distance of 
towns, large and small, wherein are situated 
schools and other institutions of learning, 
Already these have shown a most mag- 
nanimous spirit of cooperation and _ helpful- 
ness in offering their facilities and _ their 
their faculties in behalf of the more am- 
bitious members of the camp companies. 
Teachers have given freely of their evening 
hours to impart instruction. It will be a 
further duty of the civilian Camp Educa- 
tional Adviser to foster and extend such serv- 
ice wherever practicable. And if he is ade- 
quately to fulfill his mission, he must learn to 
know individually the two hundred young 
men in his camp, advise and counsel with 
them and recommend courses of study 
adapted to their individual talents and de- 
sires. The camp work and its forest en- 
vironment should offer a diversified field for 
vocational training in both manual and scien- 
tific occupations. Here the assistance of se- 
lected lecturers, the forest and park person- 
nel on duty with the camps and the Army 
officers themselves, with their wide and varied 
experience in handling personnel, should be 
utilized to the fullest extent. By proper 
handling who can tell how many converts 
to the profession which forms the basis of 
the conservation movement will be obtained? 

It has been said “If the Government wants 
to educate these men, wouldn’t it do better 
to subsidize their education and send them to 
regularly established schools where the job 
could be done better and under more favor- 
able circumstances?” This argument is be- 
lieved to be without merit for the reason 
that, even if offered sufficient funds to pur- 
sue a school course, the majority of the 
young men of the calibre who have come 
into these camps would not avail themselves 
of it. There would be too many distractions 
of one sort or another. But here in the 
camps they are part of an organization, a 
team, that is moving on in a definite direc- 
tion. All the men alike are “aboard.” Dis- 
tractions are comparatively few and if the 
“style” is set by proper leadership, the fel- 
lows who neglect to make the most of this 
splendid opportunity, will realize they are 
missing something. 

Courses and lectures in Government and 
citizenship should form an important part in 
all camp curricula. If properly handled, what 
an opportunity does this feature alone offer 
for the well-being of our future! Although 
the enrolled personnel in the camps at any 
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time constitutes only about five per cent of 
the total youth of the nation between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five years, yet it is a 
changing personnel, a representative person- 
nel and one which, if properly handled, will 
turn out an “above the average” body of 
young men. It is wide spread in every state, 
—yes almost every county of the land. When 
it returns to civil life it will disseminate 
what it has learned to an ever widening 
circle. In short the C.C.C. will have a pro- 
found influence on a very large cross-section 
of the people of the rising generation. Is 
not this enough in itself to stimulate the 
very best that is in those that have vested 
in them the responsibility of its tutelage? 
That the machine has brought about the 
very condition which has made the formation 
of the Conservation Corps a necessity is a 
world-wide platitude. Suffice it to say, short- 
et working hours and more leisure time are 
here to stay. Curiosity and inquisitiveness 
has always, most happily, been a universal 
attribute of youth. Fortunate indeed will be 
he who, during adolescence, has been taught 
to direct leisure hour energies along useful 
or satisfying channels. Dr. Ebert, the Direc- 
tor of Columbia University Extension, states 
that for adults, even, the new leisure condi- 
tions resulting from our social readjustment 
to shorter working hours has created an un- 
precedented demand for part-time courses. 
He says: “During these recent months of 
economic depression, unemployment gave ex- 
traordinary opportunity for intellectual inter- 
ests. The lack of financial means alone pre- 
vented a great throng of eager students from 
attending our part-time classes, and many 
were the requests for free instruction.” In the 
camps free instruction will be given and no 
lack of financial means shall prevent the 
ambitious youngster from absorbing it. 
Skeptics of the educational idea have said: 
“You can’t teach those lads anything in the 


six months that they will be in camp. Scores 
of them can’t even read and write to begin 
with and you won't have them long enough 
to do any good.” For those who can not 
read or write, all the more reason for con- 
certed effort. In fact, even before the pres- 
ent extended program was developed the 
Army, on its own initiative insisted that as a 
primary educational objective every illiterate 
be taught at least to sign his name and to 
read ordinary newspaper text. As to the 
other objection, true—for many of the en- 
rollees their time in the camps will be lim- 
ited to a comparatively few months. How- 
ever, a high percentage elected to reenroll 
for the second period now in_ operation. 
That this will follow as long as the Govern- 
ment continues the camps cannot be doubted. 
But in any event the daily hours of instruc- 
tion must necessarily be limited to two or 
three hours in the evening or to days when 
the weather prevents work on forest projects. 
From an educational standpoint this is far 
from ideal. Likewise the classroom equip- 
ment, the places for assembly, and many 
other factors will lack much that could be 
wished for. 

But what of it! All the greater challenge 
to those that have the responsibility on their 
shoulders. Of course the students can not 
expect to gain a well-rounded out schooling. 
No matter how eagerly they might seek it, 
time will not permit. But, and here’s the 
big idea in this whole program,—Camp Edu- 
cational Advisers should, by their personal- 
ity, their initiative, and their leadership, 
create a TREND in their charges which shall 
lead them, after separation from the Corps, 
to seek to satisfy that desire for learning 
which is inherent and needs only to be prop- 
erly kindled in all normal youth. If they 
accomplish this they will lift education in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps out of the 
bog of mediocrity on to the high ground of 
sound worthwhile attainment. 


TUNDRA MOTHERS 


(Continued from page 111) 


we desired so we slung the camera equipment 
to our backs and strolled away. 

But we had not gone far when, happening 
to look back, we saw a pomarine jaeger 
drawing near. The disturbance at the nest 
had attracted the attention of this gull-like 
hunter and he was here to investigate. In 
general build much like the seagull which 
nested in this same area, the jaeger is much 
darker, appearing almost black above, with 
a more hooked beak and sharper claws. 
Indeed, some of the jaegers have a habit of 
robbing the seagull of its food, just as the 
powerful bald eagle takes the hard-earned 
fish from the osprey. 

The pomarine jaeger soon spied the nest 
full of eggs, hovered over the spot a few mo- 
ments, then began to flutter downward. We 
were responsible for the jaeger’s opportunity, 
and were already too far away to avert the 
impending tragedy. Breathlessly we watched 
the ominous fluttering descent of that bird, 
helplessly awaiting the final pounce on the 
eggs. 

But we had not reckoned with mother in- 
stinct. From the little pond came a splashing 
sound, a brown bird hurtled low over the 
ground with desperately beating wings. 
Straight for the nest flew mother eider and 
just as the jaeger was about to drop, she 
adroitly slid beneath him and covered her 
treasures. 

We watched the frustrated jaeger fluttering 
about uncertainly for a while, finally drifting 
away to other hunting grounds. Then we left 
the mother to exult in her victory. We should 


not disturb her again and when next she left 
her nest, there would be a protective downy 
coverlet, to keep the eggs warm, and to keep 
out prying eyes. 

In the early spring, among the hosts of mi- 
grant shorebirds, there had come a little fel- 
low who gave vent to his exuberance in a 
strange manner. No trilling song had he for 
mating time, but as he flew he puffed out the 
loose skin of his throat into a great pendant 
pouch, from which came a booming sound. 

“Oomp, comp, comp, oomp, oomp ... . 
and we saw him beating in steady flight over 
the tundra. This was the pectoral sandpiper, 
“Tum-tum-tak,” the Eskimo called him, refer- 
ring to his booming courtship flight. No 
doubt this performance seemed eminently suit- 
able and fine to the brown female hidden 
somewhere in the grass. 

When egg laying began these proved to be 
wary birds. At a great distance the female 
would slip off her nest and thus elude an in- 
truder and for a time I despaired of even find- 
ing a nest. Certainly I did not expect to come 
on intimate terms with this cautious mother. 

Then came the time when brooding birds 
began to be rewarded by fuzzy little animated 
creatures emerging from those long guarded 
eggs. I was out with an Eskimo boy when we 

»me on a newly hatched brood of four little 
pectoral sandpipers. We admired the rich 
chestnut of their mottled downy suits and took 
them in our hands to fondle them. What 
about the mother? There she was, quite ex- 
cited, scolding, drawing nearer and nearer. 
Shy and secretive she had been about her 
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eggs, but not so with her babies in danger. 

She came so near that I saw an opportunity 
for a picture. Instructing the Eskimo boy to 
crouch low to the ground with the little ones 
in his hands, I backed off a little with the 
camera. Here she came, and the camera 
clicked, but still she came. Then, to our as- 
tonishment, she actually went up to the Es- 
kimo’s fingers and attempted to “hover” her 
chicks! At one time she actually managed to 
fluff her feathers protectingly over one of the 
chicks while the boy still held it by the feet! 

Brave mothers there were, aplenty, on these 
prolific nesting grounds. Bold ones, who would 
threaten and bluff; meek ones, who would 
quietly cling to their brood in the face of dan- 
ger, hoping the intruder would pass by; and 
clever ones, who sighted danger afar and dis- 
creetly withdrew from their nests, not to be- 
tray their locations; each in accordance with 
her own accomplishments and peculiar na- 
ture. Mothers all, living their lives as nature 
had decreed. “Tum-tum-tak,” the shy one, 
climbing into our hand to hover her chicks. 
“Kow-wuk,” the spectacled one, who braved 
the hook-beaked jaeger for her family. My 
thoughts go back to the plucky eider mother 
who came to my very feet to tuck in her babies. 
I think of her returning to her nest, after my 
departure, pulling aside the downy coverlet, 
fondly billing the eggs a moment, then snug- 
gling down among them, a crooning eider 
sound in her throat. 

I hope she raised her family. I hope every 
spring the tundra ponds are graced by these 
little folk, for the fulfillment of their destiny 
and enrichment of man’s spirit. 


‘WHAT THE C.C.C. HAS DONE 
FOR ME’ 


(Continued from page 121) 





about love, religion, morality. I have sung 
hymns with them. My soul has reacted to 
simple mountain melodies played on the guitar. 

I have made friends with a man who edu- 
cated himself while supporting a family. I 
have listened in admiration while he spoke of 
taking out life insurance for his dependents’ 
sake. I have followed his sane advice in many 
matters. 

I have come in contact with a fine group of 
men. I have worked with the state foremen 
in charge of our project. I have envied them 
as engineers building a recreation center out 
of a wilderness. 

I have mingled with the officers and men of 
the army. I have marveled at the ease, rapid- 
ity, and success with which they organized and 
handled the C.C.C. I have had to revise my 
opinion as to soldiers. I have come to re 
spect their knowledge, admire their character, 
appreciate their friendship, and depend upon 
their helpfulness. 

I have sat with the army cook, listening to 
tales of Hawaii, in fellowship under the stars. 
I have come to like the sergeants, firm in their 
duty, but friendly. 

I have discussed with the captain and lieu- 
tenant everything from war to the new meth- 
ods in education. I have been amazed at their 
broad knowledge. I have shared with them 
the desire to make the world a better place 
to live in. 

I have danced in the mess hall when the 
wives of the officers were chaperones. They 
were interested enough in us to leave their 
homes and come up into the mountains. 

These thoughts and a host of others flashed 
into my mind as I stood in the darkness of 
Eagle’s Eyrie. The insects made enchanting 
music. The very stars seemed to challenge me 
to discover the secrets of the universe. 

And I knew that one way to be happy is to 
work and play in the forests and in the moun- 
tains. 

















Mayor GENERAL 
Jounson Hacoop (Sol- 
diers of the Shield) is 
a native of South Caro- 
lina, a graduate of 
West Point, 1896,—a 
soldier and officer of 
broad experience, and 
a critical analyst of hu- 
man affairs. He has 
written much, includ- 
ing several books and 
numerous magazine and 
professional articles. A 
year ago he told a 
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i Gea, OE. House Military Affairs 


Committee that the Ar- 
my is too top-heavy and that the War Depart- 
ment should be demilitarized and made a civil 


bureau. At present he is in command of the 
Eighth Corps Area, headquarters San Antonio, 
Texas, and in charge of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in that area. 

Myron H. Avery (The Appalachian Trail), 
president of the Potomac Appalachian Trail 
Club, Inc., was born in Lubec, Maine, the 
most eastern point of the United States. 


Mayor P. S. Gace 
(Three R’s and The 
C.C.C.) is a graduate 
of West Point, class of 
1909. He served with the 
Artillery School at An- 
gers, France, in 1918 
and in Coblentz, Ger- 
many, after the Armis- 
tice, in charge of aban- 
doned enemy ordnance 
in the occupied zone. 
At present he is con- 
nected with the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, 
Fourth Corps Area, 
with headquarters at 
Fort McPherson, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Joseru S. Dixon (The Kaibab Squirrel) is 
Field Naturalist for the National Park Service, 
with headquarters at Berkeley, California. 


Otaus J. Murte (Tundra Mothers) is biol- 
ogist for the Biological Survey, with headquar- 
ters at Jackson, Wyoming. 


James A. McMitten (‘Best of All, It Gave 
Us a Job’—“What the C.C.C. Has Done for 
Me”) is at present in a C.W.A. project at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. He left high school to 
serve in France during the World War and 
has been working at various tasks since, find- 
ing his particular interest in writing. 


Cuarces Hitter (‘Jt Taught Me One Way 
to Be Happy’—“What the C.C.C. Has Done 
for Me’) received an honorable discharge at 
the end of the first enrollment period and is 
now in Lynchburg, Virginia, in the auto 
wrecking business. He is twenty-one. 





P. S. Gage 
Major, U. S. Army 


Joun Harvey Fursay (Field and Forest 
for Boys and Girls) is professor of Biology 
and Director of Nature Education at the Col- 
lege of Emporia, Kansas. Ovin Butrer (The 
New Deal for the Lumber Woods) is Execu- 
tive Secretary of The American Forestry As- 
sociation and Editor of AMERICAN Forests. 
G. H. Cottincwoop (Forestry in Congress) 
is Forester of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 
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What the Association Is 
Working For 


DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 


manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL AND STATE GAME PRE- 
SERVES and public shooting grounds; STATE AND NATIONAL 
PARKS and monuments where needed, to protect and perpetuate 
forest areas and objects of outstanding value; the conservation of 


America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 


The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 
dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 


may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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1934 Bargains and Rarities 1934 
A Short Guide to Trees and Shrubs 


There’s no other catalogue like our 1934 edition. Thirty-two 
large pages. Rare native and exotic trees and shrubs in small and 
large sizes. Unusual Azaleas and Rhododendrons. Pines and 
Spruces at “extreme bargains for forestry. All you need to know 
briefly told. 

Sixty-six Colored Pictures and many more illustrations of land- 
scapes and specimen trees. Get this catalogue before you order 
trees or shrubs this year. Write today for a copy (mailed free if 
you mention American Forests). 


Hardy Hybrid Rhododendrons 


The Hybrids are noted for the beauty, richness and large size of their 
flowers, and their variety of color. For these reasons they add greatly 
to the attractiveness of any Rhododendron planting. Bloom from May 1 
to June 10. ‘ 
“Ignatius Sargent. Rose flowers. Old Port. Rich plum color. This photograph does not show the beau- 
“Mrs. C. St Sargent, Bright pink. oo eee  — ty of massed blossom in May and again in 
*Dresselhuys. Analine red. Fine. Delicatissima. White; pink edges. September, nor portray the delicious frag- 
col gore gee ool lhe anon Charles Dickens. Dark red and brown. rance that makes these plants a delight to 
*Roseum elegans. Rose-lilac. Dwarf. *Boule de Niege. White; dwarf; early. own. 

*Album elegans. Blush-white. Late. *Caractacus. Deep crimson. We offer a special type. A group of a 


8-inch, one year grafts, B. & B. dozen will have some flowers every week 
Any 5 of the above for $6.50 postpaid. from May to frost. ce ‘ on 
. # 0) 
*12-inch (2 yr. grafts). Any 5 for $11 postpaid. ve eee $0.58 Ried sense 
9 to spread 65 6.00 55.00 


Evergreen Azaleas 12 to 15 in. spread 1.00 9.00 75.00 


These beautiful, mostly dwarf, shrubs are without a peer for both Deciduous Trees 
spring and year-round beauty. These varieties are hardy north, but oc- White Pieueting Begweed. (100) 
casional severe winters may blight the flower-buds. Taking this fact into 18 to 24 in. 
consideration there is still no dwarf evergreen so well worth planting. | Black Walnut. 12 to 18 in. 

: Black Locust. 12 to 18 in. 
All 4 to 6 inches, transplanted. Sugar Maple. 18 to-34 in. 
DOUBLE FLOWERED on 100) Tulip Tree 12 to 18 in. 
(per 100) Lorraine. Deep - Large. sane 
r _ Benigiri. Deep red. Compact » Ss ; 12 to 15 in. 
Hexe. Crimson red. Hinamayo. Soft pink 13 to 18 in. 
Coral Bells. Shell pink. Plame. Copper-red. Showy. 12 to 18 in. 
Pink Pearl. Salmon-rose. Yayegiri. Bright salmon. 
Salmonea. Salmon-pink Y Sweet Briar. Lively rose-pink. 
am Pass white, __ Macranthum. Late. Red. Compact.. 
M I. T. Lovett. Carmine Maxwelli Hybrid. Carmine red. 
Cherry Blossom. Pink. _ : . pt eomgge a? 
a a. renid. 
SINGLE FLOWERED vee nal Large. Rose. x 
Am. Coccinea. Brilliant red type. Lavender Queen. Fine color. 
Apple Blossom. Pinkish white. —— 30.00 Vesuvius. Salmon-red. 


5 plants of one variety sent postpaid for $2.25. ' 24 to 36 in. xx 


12 to 18 in. xx 





Dainty Daphne (D. cneorum) 








~ 


Shagbark. 12 to 18 in. 
Shellbark. 12 to 18 in. 


Evergreen Trees 


xx means twice transplanted 
(100) 
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e b 24 to 36 in. xx 
Young Aristocrats 8 to 10 in. xx 
Rare varieties (all grafted) in : ree ee 
young sizes for economy. All with 4 12 to 18 in. x: 
Ball and Burlap. See catalogue for I . 12 to 18 in. x: 
dozens of other new and rare kinds, 12 t0 18 fm 
KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 12 to 18 in. x0 
Well known pyramidal tree; steel-blue Douglas. 12 to 15 in. x0 
needles. Each Nikko. 15 to 18 in. x2 
2-year grafts, 8 to 10 inches __ $1.00 Veitch’s. 12 to 15 in. x3 
3-year grafts, 10 to 15 inches 1.60 HEMLOCK 
BLOODLEAF JAPAN MAPLE Canadian. 15 to 18 in. x3 
Gorgeous color. Fine dwarf specimen. ARBORVITAE 
12 to 15 inches, 2 yr. grafts American. 12 to 15 in. x» 
15 to 21 inches 5 Pyramidal. 12 to 18 in. x9 
21 to 24 inches _ = 
RED-FLOWERING DOGWOOD ° 
Beautiful sight in spring. Special Car-Lot Offer 
18 to 24 inches, 2 yr. grafts a e 
_ 2 to 3 feet, 3 yr. grafts One thousand in a car 
owas PURPLE BEECH Red Pine, Norway Spruce, or mixed; bushy; 
The Long-Lost Franklinia Rich red purple or copper leaves. 3 to 4 feet, B. & B., $300 per 1000. 
Franklinia (Gordonia alatamaha) 12 to 18 inches, 2 yr. grafts 


is America’s rarest native flowering 
tree. Found by John Bartram in 
1790, but not found wild since. A 
small tree, 20 to 30 feet; white, K ~\ N Y N t, ‘gy 
showy, fragrant, flowers 3 inches ELSEY ~ |B RSERY ERVICE 
across in August. Hardy north. ~* nm : 2 T a te . oe 

$3 to 28 aches, $3 pectealé. Fifty Church Street, New York City 
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